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‘What is Koppers ? 


AA SNS RSPR a eS A AN a SN AFUE eed 


this...and moe! 


OES this peaceful scene suggest nylon to you? Does it 

suggest synthetic rubber for your tires? Does it sug- 

gest sulfa drugs, and plastics and vitamins, and munitions? 

It should. Many of the most amazing chemicals of our 
day stem from just such places as this. 

For this is a Koppers-Becker coke plant. Into it goes 
coal. Out of it comes coke to make iron; gas to heat homes 
and industries; ammonium sulfate for fertilizers; tar acids 
and light oils from which America gets many of the in- 
gredients that go into dyes, perfumes, and synthetic 
materials (like nylon, plastics, Buna-S rubber) and medi- 
cinals such as aspirin, novacain and the sulfa drugs. 


Coal is a storehouse of chemicals. The coke plant un- 
locks that storehouse. When bituminous coal is burned as 
fuel, all these invaluable products are wasted. When coal 
is carbonized in a Koppers coke oven, all this wealth of 
chemicals is recovered. 

The last four years have been one of the great coke- 
oven building periods in American histo Many of these 
war-born coke plants will be making American lives 
more comfortable for years to come. 

Far and away the bulk of all the modern coke plants in 
America are Koppers-built—Koppers Company, Inc., 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


KOPPERS 


BUY WAR BONDS—AND KEEP THEM! 











Cooking by radio fried out on siring 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in tires 


jem heating is done by “elec- 
tronics” or radio waves, the oven 
itself is cool. Inside is an electrical 
field that alternates a million times a 
second. Articles inside this cool oven 
are heated internally. There’s just as 
much heat down inside the article as 
at the surface (bread could be cooked 
without crust in an electronic oven). 

B. F. Goodrich men are now apply- 
ing this kind of cooking to spools of 
tayon string to make better truck 
tires. With rayon cord, tires usually 
tun cooler. But the rayon was hard to 
handle; it kinked and wouldn’t lie 


straight while the tires were being 
built, unless held in place by cross 
threads or interlacing strands. In the 
finished tires those cross threads caused 
more heat and made them wear out 
faster. 

Electronic heating or cooking “sets” 
the twist; the cord lies straight, can be 
handled as easily as cotton cords. So 
B. F. Goodrich installed the equipment 
shown in the picture in its own cord 
mills, is making tires of rayon without 
any crossing strands. Each cord is 
completely surrounded by rubber; cords 
just can’t touch each other. 


No other tire manufacturer makes 
tires in this modern way with “weftless” 
rayon cord, as it’s called. It’s especially 
important with synthetic rubber 
because synthetics get hotter than 
natural rubber. It’s just one more step 
in the B. F. Goodrich program of 
constant improvement in every type of 
tire and every other rubber product. 
It’s a policy that brings you more value 
in tires whether they're for auto, truck, 
airplane, farm implement or any other 
use. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
Truck & Bus Tires 
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Aircraft production. February aircraft 
production totaled 6,286 planes of all 
types, 2.6 per cent fewer than scheduled. 
It was the fourth consecutive month of 
under-schedule production. The Aircraft 
Production Board said the seriousness of 
the lag was increased by the fact that 
actual military requirements in many in- 
stances exceed the working schedules. In 
airframe weight, the ‘February production 
totaled 71,300,000 pounds, slightly less 
than in January, although the output per 
working day rose 9 per cent. The general 
lag was attributed in part to the short- 
ness of the month. In airplane types, 
bombing planes were 4.3 per cent under 
schedule; fighter and naval reconnaissance 
planes were 2.3 per cent under schedule 
and communications and special-purpose 
planes were 1.2 per cent below schedule. 
Trainer. planes were on schedule and 
transport planes were .6 per cent above 
schedule. 


Shipbuilding. Ship construction totaled 
125 vessels during the month of February, 
aggregating 1,300,340 deadweight tons. By 
comparison, January production was 120 
ships. 


Combat ships. The Navy ordered the 
construction of 84 more combat vessels of 
636,860 tons displacement. The new con- 
struction is in addition to 288 vessels al- 
ready on the program as of February 1. 
The Navy said that, assuming no interim 
losses, this program would give the fleet, 
1,532 combat ships by the end of 1947, 
with a total displacement tonnage of 
6,485,823. The program includes large air- 
craft carriers and escort carriers, heavy 
and light cruisers, destroyers and sub- 
marines. ° 


Casualties. Wounded men are arriving 
from overseas at a rate of 1,200 daily, the 
Army reported. About 35,000 arrived in 
February and some 40,000 more are ex- 
pected this month. Patients in Army hos- 
pitals in this country increased from 87,000 
in October to 140,000 at the end of Janu- 
ary. During 1944, more than half a million 
sick or wounded soldiers were flown out 
of battle zones, with only 28 deaths in 
flight. The men were flown to medical 
centers overseas and in the United States. 
Twenty per cent of all American casual- 
ties who were returned to the United 
States during the year came by plane 
without a single loss due to enemy action. 

The Army and Navy announced that 
total combat casualties from Pearl Harbor 
to last week were 823,632. They included: 
pee 142,285 killed, 438,734 wounded, 

1,237 missing and 60,666 prisoners; Navy, 
eg killed, 41,209 wounded, 10,671 miss- 
ing and 4,317 prisoners. 
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Children’s clothing. The War Produc- 
tion Board announced the allocation of ad- 
ditional materials to the children’s and in- 
fants’ clothing program sufficient to pro- 
duce 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 garments. 
Items included creepers, rompers, crawlers, 
pajamas, infants’ gowns, kimonos and ger- 
trudes, toddlers’ dresses, children’s dresses, 
overalls and coveralls. 


Potato shortage. Plans to transport 
Maine potatoes by sea to Middle and 
South Atlantic ports were announced by 
the War Food Administration, in an effort 
to alleviate recent shortages. Sea transport 
has not been used because it is more ex- 
pensive. The Commodity Credit Corp. is 
to absorb the difference in transportation 
charges, to avoid an increase in potato 
prices. 


Food costs. The cost of average family 
food purchases declined from $458 in 1943 
to $451 in 1944, the first such annual drop 
since the war began, the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics said. Compared with 
prewar years, however, 1944 showed an 
increase of 33 per cent from $340. A slight 
increase was reported from December, 
1944,-to January, 1945. 


Match controls. Officials of the War 
Production Board said that agency is 
studying methods of controlling the dis- 
tribution of matches to consumers in an 
effort to avoid purchases by hoarders. One 
plan under consideration would prohibit 
the sale of book matches by the carton. 
WPB said 460,000,000,000 matches would 
be made this year, as compared with 485,- 
000,000,000 in prewar years. The Army 
and Navy get 35 per cent of the book 
matches. 


Income payments. Income payments 
to individuals amounted to $13,320,000,- 
000 in January, 6 per cent more than in 
January, 1944, but 8 per cent less than 
in December, when they reached rec- 
ord proportions. The Commerce Depart- 
ment explained that the drop from De- 
cember was due for the most part to 
the usual decline in dividend and inter- 
est payments that come at the first of 
the year. : 


Foreign mail. Postal officials said limited 
mail service has been resumed between the 
United States and Finland, Estonia, Lat- 
via, Lithuania and Poland, except for the 
provinces of Pomorze or Pomerania and 
Kotowice. For the present, only letters 
not exceeding one ounce in weight and 
nonillustrated postcards may be sent. Air- 
mail, registration, special-delivery, money- 


- order and parcel-post service are not avail- 


able. 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


A tip to the women in their lives! 


Uncle Sam is feeding your service 
man today and feeding him well — 
even if GI cooking can’t compare 
with yours! But against the time 
when you take over, here’s a friendly 
tip to remember. 

The chances are, your man will 
want more milk, butter, cheese and 
ice cream than he ever did before. 

That’s a natural result of his ser- 
vice diet. In training in this coun- 
try, he was given about three times 
as much dairy products as men got 
in the last war. 

Overseas, of course, the supply 
problein is tougher, but about 10% 
of all the food exported to our forces 


has been dairy products — as com- 
pared with only 2% in °17 and 718. 
That’s one big reason why America 
has the healthiest, huskiest fighting 
men in all the world —for milk is 
nature’s most nearly perfect food. 


Part of your post-war job will be 
to keep your veteran fit and feed him 
as carefully as Uncle Sam did. Part 
of our post-war job is to keep on im- 
proving the processing of milk and 
its many products—developing new 
products —and carefully protecting 
their purity—as our laboratories 
have done so long. 

We know you'll do your job well. 
And we expect to do the same. 


Dedicated to the wider use and 
better understanding of dairy prod- 
ucts as human food ...as a base 
for the development of new prod- 
ucts and materials . . . as a source 
of health and enduring progress on 
the farms and in. the towns and 
cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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It is difficult to figure how war in Europe can last much longer, how the 
Germans can stand long against forces driving in from both East and West. 

Everyone is gun shy of optimism after the 1944 experience, yeteccee 

U.S. forces, with their immense strength, are across the Rhine, are in a 
position to cut off the Ruhr, upon which German military power rests. 

Russian forces are across the Oder, are in position to cut off Berlin, the 
nerve center of all of Germany. Silesia's coal and ore are lost to Germans. 

Man power in Germany is drained nearly dry. Rail transport is battered 
badly. Gasoline to power planes and trucks is extremely short. Food is growing 
scarce and is badly distributed, causing intense civilian hardship. 

Actually, German warmaking ability is cut at least 50 per cent; is about to 
be cut another 25 per cent at the least. If the breaks go right, it can be elim- 
inated in a matter of weeks. Disintegration obviously is under way now, and 
collapse is the next phase. It is just a question of how long collapse can be 
avoided by one expedient or another. Even the most pessimistic among official 
appraisers now are ready to admit that the time cannot be very long. 














The trouble is that German collapse probably won't end the fighting. 

There'll still be German divisions in Italy, in Czechoslovakia, in South 
Germany, in Austria which may refuse to surrender, which may prefer to use up 
any supplies they have in fighting it out to the bitter end. 

It is doubtful if U.S. will want to sacrifice many of its men in cleaning up 
those remnants. It is doubtful if big forces will be required for the job. 

Maybe the French will prefer to use their new Army in that task. Maybe the 
French in the West, the Russians in the East will take on the main burden. If 
‘AMPS not, people in U.S. will be even more disappointed by demobilization rate. 














People, at best, are to be disappointed with rate of demobilization. 

Men in the armies fighting into Germany may face as much as a six months’ O0c= 
cupation job before being replaced, before they get even a chance to go home. 

Troops headed for the Pacific will get priority on ships going to U.S. 








and Maybe 400,000 of the 4,000,000 U.S. Army and Air Forces men in Europe will 
pr od- be picked to stay behind for the longer-range occupation of Germany. 

a Army idea is to avoid a rush in demobilization. It prefers slow motion, 
pT oad- 


prefers to keep a very large Army until demands for men involved in invasion of 


ahi Japan are more clearly evident. Invasion probably will take a big Army. 
yee Even so, some men, maybe 2,500,000 in the course of a year, will get out of 
a 


Army service. Many of these will be wounded or over-age men and officers. The 
really big demobilization will have to wait on the end of Japanese war. , 


It_is more and more clear that U.S. intends to invade Japan directly. 
Invasion is some time off. It cannot come until more air bases, more new 
bases for staging troops can be taken and developed. It cannot come, either, 
until Japan is much softer, until air and naval bombardment has done its work. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Yet, at some point, a U.S. Army will go ashore to get a decision. 
Everything suggests that invasion will be a great success. Japanese will 
not be able to concentrate as they have done at Iwo: Jima. They will be more in 
the position of the Japanese forces in the Philippines, with much to protect and 
inadequate means of protecting it. Japan's fire power isn't very impressive. 
The fact is that the Japanese outlook is very bleak, very drab. 








In looking to postwar, there is this point to remember about Russia..... 

Russia could, if she wanted, capitalize on disorganization in Europe. She 
is in a position to stir revolution, to promote Communism, to encourage the 
liquidation of property groups, to take her stand on the side of instability. 

For whatever reason, Russia is not taking that line in Western Europe. 

It is true that Russia is encouraging a breakup of estates in Poland and 
probably in the Balkans. She may have a hand in Communist moves in Rumania. 

Yet, there is no sign that in Italy or France or Belgium the Russians are 
promoting or encouraging revolution. They could, but are not. Local Communist 
groups, instead, tend to take the side of what might be called capitalism. It is 
true, too, that Russia is not now giving aid to the Chinese Communists. 

All of that is encouraging. It suggests that the Russians, battered by war, 
may long for some stability of their own. It Suggests that Russia prefers, if 
possible, to find a basis for getting along with U.S.-Britain. 

We show you why that is important in the Pictogram on pages 20-21, why it 
is that trouble with Russia 25 or 30 years from now could be disastrous. 











At home, as things are shaping up..... You can expect this: 

First new cars will appear late in 1945; will be rationed through 1946. 

Tires will be much more plentiful after midyear, or even earlier. 

Gasoline is in a bit easier Supply now. It is just one short jump to the 
rich oil fields in Borneo, and they should help out in the Pacific war. Some 
increase in gasoline rations is probable soon after Germany collapses. 

Clothing supplies are quite Sure to be larger by autumn. It will not take 
long to produce more for civilians when military orders decline. 

Shoes will be in very tight supply during the next few months. After that, 
supplies will ease. Military demand will decline after German defeat. 

Meat, Sugar, butter will continue scarce until one war ends. 

However, it is a mistake to think that the lid will come off when Germany 
gives up. It will not. Government is to keep a rather tight rein on civilian 
production; is to direct a gradual, not a sudden, shift from military output. 

You_ probably can't think of building a new home until late 1945 or early 
1946. Even then, many materials probably will continue to be scarce. 

Things will continue to be upset so long as any war iS going on. 














A draft of nurses is better than a 50-50 prospect, but far from certain. 
Nurses, if drafted, will be given commissions; will not go in as privates. 

Real draft of 4-F's, of other men in nonessential industry is not to be or- 
dered. Any labor draft will be in reality an employment-ceiling plan. It will 
not give Government power to force a man to take a particular job. 

Military draft, now stepped up to a high monthly level, will terminate 
abruptly when German war ends except for 17-year-olds becoming 18. It seems now 
to be probable that there will be no more than three or four months of big calls. 
There will not be even that many if the crack comes sooner. 








War in the Pacific will be speeded after war in Europe ends. 
Prospect of a slow-motion war against Japan is very small. The military 
is aware that the public will demand that this other war be won quickly. 


See also pages ll, 13, 53. 
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A single B-29 carries more gasoline than the average 
motorist would use in ten normal years. What’s more, every 
drop of this gasoline is of super-quality and improved with 
Ethyl fluid . . . so it isn’t difficult to see why home-front 
supplies of gasoline are short on both quantity and quality. 


In fact, there’s only one thing that we know of that will 
greatly improve your chances of getting the gasoline you 
want. That’s complete, final Victory. Only then can you 
expect unlimited quantities of high-quality, post-war gaso- 
line. Only then can we promise you the Ethy] of the future, 
the Ethyl gasoline that will bring out the best performance 
of your car. 
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Ethyl is a trade mark name 














Above: Main plant of Belden 
Manufacturing Company, Rich- 
mond, Ind., makers of famous 
Belden Electric Cord. 
Right: Whipple Jacobs, Presi- 
dent, Belden Manufacturing Co. 


IRON FIREMAN STOKERS 
Cut Fuel Costs — 
Increase Boiler Capacity 





p> “We estimate savings from Iron Fireman 
for 1944 at $4,000 in fuel cost’ (27%), 
reported Mr. D. D. McQuiston of the 
Belden engineering department. At the same 
time, the old boiler produced 50% more 
steam with Iron Fireman firing. 

Iron Fireman superiority saves money in 
many ways. For example: 

1. Iron Fireman engineers plan all instal- - 
lations to get top efficiency from all sizes 
and types of boilers. 

2. Iron Fireman stokers burn a wide range 
of coals efficiently, including lignite. (Belden 
is now able to use low cost local coals). 

3. Efficient combustion reduces tonnage. 
The famous Iron Fireman Volumeter keeps 
fuel and air in proper balance, regardless of 
load fluctuation or condition of the fuel bed. 

An Iron Fireman survey of your plant will 
give you accurate engineering data on your 
boiler efficiency and recommendations for 
improvements where needed. Ask your 
dealer for survey or catalog, or write to Iron 
Fireman Mfg. Co., 3757 W. 106th Street, 
Cleveland 11, Ohio. Other plants in Portland, 
Oregon ; Toronto, Canada. Sales, service and 
engineering organization covers the continent. 


IRON FIREMA 


Automatic Coal Stokers 


TRON FIREMAN PNEUMATIC SPREADER STOKER 
meters steam size coal to the furnace on a stream of 
pre-heated air. Conveyor nozzle nary A distributes 
coal over the entire grate on a shallow fuel bed, the fines 
burning in suspension. Combustion efficiency is greatl 
improved over stokers which do not preheat the fuel. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN deduct, for income and ex- 
cess-profits tax purposes, the amount your 
company pays willingly as _ retroactive 
wage increases if those increases are ap- 
proved by the Government. The deduc- 
tions will be allowed for the year in which 
you apply for approval. The Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue rules that 
these deductions will apply to wage awards 
of the War Labor Board and adjustments 
approved by the Treasury and the War 
Food Administration. 


YOU CAN apply for “spot authoriza- 
tion” to produce civilian goods that are 
not barred or limited by conservation or 
limitation orders of the War Production 
Board. This permission, however, remains 
subject to rules that limit spot authoriza- 
tions in critical labor areas. Rules applying 
to labor areas are extended to June 1. 


YOU CANNOT fail to manufacture 
your full quota of wool overcoats for the 
armed forces during May, June, July and 
August. WPB requires coat manufactur- 
ers who made 1,250 or more overcoats 
last summer, to produce for the military 
in this period 135 per cent of the output 
for all purposes in July, August and Sep- 
tember of last year. 


YOU CANNOT expect the U.S. Tax 
Court to review an excess-profits deter- 
mination unless you file a petition within 
90 days of the determination. This ruling 
applies to determinations made under the 
Renegotiation Act for fiscal years ending 
before July 1, 1943. The Tax Court also 
points out that, in determinations of the 
new War Contracts Price Adjustment 
Board, the 90-day period begins on the day 
the notice was mailed, rather than the date 
when the determination was made. 


YOU CAN continue to pay an employe 
who has entered the armed forces as much 
salary as you paid in the year immediate- 
ly before he entered the services without 
violating the Treasury’s salary-stabiliza- 
tion regulations. The Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue makes this ruling in re- 
gard to salaries under his jurisdiction. 





and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT charge more than ceil- 
ing prices for scrap tires to any buyer, 
Office of Price Administration extends to 
all buyers the existing ceilings which for. 
merly applied only to industrial consum- 
ers. 


a 


YOU CAN now apply to WPB’s aircraft 
division for a permit to buy a light, civil- 
ian-type plane, if you propose to use the 
plane for an essential purpose. The per- 
mit can be used when planes become 
available. Essential uses include crop dust- 
ing, forest-fire prevention, and _transpor- 
tation of professional employes. 


YOU CANNOT expect to avoid paying 
an income tax on the value of the deben- 
ture bonds you received in addition to 
new common stock exchanged for old 
stock in a corporation, unless the corpo- 
ration in which you are a stockholder was 
reorganized for a true business purpose, 
In one such case, where the taxpayers 
were virtually the sole stockholders, the 
U.S. Tax Court holds that the transac- 
tion amounted essentially to a_ taxable 
dividend that was paid in bonds. 


YOU CAN, as a carpet or rug manu- 
facturer, apply to WPB for a share of the 
1,000,000 pounds of cotton weaving yarns 











that the Army released because they were 
unsuitable for cotton duck, 


YOU CAN probably continue to usé 
the same wage scale when you shift from 
war to civilian products, without seeking 
approval of the War Labor Board. In s 
case involving reconversion from woodet 
gliders to furniture, WLB rules that the 
company need not get approval to keep 
its higher wartime wage scale if the samg 
workers use the same skills, the same ma 
chinery and the same plant. 


YOU CANNOT easily make a prenup 
tial agreement to transfer property to yo 
intended wife without paying a gift 
on the transfer. In two recent cases, ti 
Supreme Court holds that such agred 
ments amount to gifts, subject to tax. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 0 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus const 


many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail, Tuk Unirep Stat 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materi 
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RICKENBACKER SEES TWO FUTURES 


AHEAD FOR AIR TRANSPORT 


“There are TWO futures ahead—not one—for Amer- 
ica’s air transport.The first is the job of reconversion 
to our peacetime economy. In this job air transport 
will use planes designed before the war—hitherto un- 
available because of military needs. Greater speeds, 
greater comfort will be inherent in such planes. 
“We are now busy with the second phase of devel- 
opment. In fact, we have already contracted for a fleet 
of Lockheed Constellations, largest and fastest four- 


“Comfort-protection” to be provided by AiResearch 


Jot down “new air routes” as something to expect 
postwar. Set them at 20,000 ... 25,000... even 
35,000 feet—up where thinner air makes for 
smoother, faster, more economical flight. 

Make note of AiResearch “comfort- protected” 
cabins, too. These will be peacetime versions of the 
pressurized cabins which today make high altitudes 
livable for Boeing B-29 Superfortress crews. 

“Comfort-protected” cabins will do the same 
for you in future airliners. AiResearch-perfected 


Supercharger Aftercooling Systems ¢ Engine Air Intercooling Systems 


ng “Where Controlled Air Does The Job” © Engine Oil Cooling Systems 
San 
writ) Temperature Control Systems * Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems 


Cabin Pressure Regulating Systems 








engine transport plane in the world, and a fleet of 
Curtiss (CW-20 E) Commandos, largest and fastest 
twin-engine transport plane. With a speed of more 
than 300 miles per hour, our Constellation passengers 
will find themselves leisurely journeying from New 
York or Boston, Chicago or St. Louis, to Miami in 
from four and one-half to five hours.” 

by EDDIE RICKENBACKER, President and 

General Manager Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 





devices will seal thin, icy-cold air outside your 
cabin, keep the pressure inside measured to your 
personal comfort. Other AiResearch controls will 
free your cabin of smoke and odor, keep it cozy- 
warm in winter, refreshingly-cool in summer. 

And that’s not all. Just wait and see what future 
wonders of air and temperature control AiResearch 
will bring to your living on the ground! AiResearch 
Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles and Phoenix. 
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Whether it’s refrigeration for 
the corner grocery or for 
a big university 
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FRIGIDAIRE REFRIGERA- 
TION EQUIPMENT serves in 
many ways. Here are a few: 


Vegetable storage 

Water cooling 

Meat and fish storage 

Milk cooling 

Vaccine storage 

Bottled beverage cooling 

Truck refrigeration 

Fur storage 

Cooling chemicals 

Fruit storage 

X-ray and photo processing 

Butter and egg storage 

Equipment testing 

Sausage manufacture 

Cheese curing 

Germination control 

Freezing foods 

Flower storage 

Processing metals 

Blood bank refrigeration 

Cooling cutting oils 

Locker storage 

Dough retarding 

Ice cream storage 

Pre-cooling vegetables 

Candy making 

Film manufacture 

Soda fountain refrigeration 

Serum manufacture 
Also air conditioning for homes, 
apartments, stores, hotels, restau- 
rants, hospitals and a wide variety of 
industrial processing applications. 


Get Free Conservation Booklet 
which tells how to care for and 
keep existing equipment in good 
repair until you can replace it with 
new equipment. Get free copy from 
your Frigidaire Dealer. Look under 
“Refrigeration-Equipment” in 
Classified phone book. Or write 
Frigidaire, 509 Amelia 
St., Dayton 1, Ohio. In 
Canada, 237 Commer- 
cial Rd., Leaside 12, 
Ontario. 





VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS! 





fox FRIGIDAIRE 





in War Production 


Made only by 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Illinois, GENERAL MOTORS 


specified Frigidaire equipment for all of its refrigeration and 
water cooling requirements when it erected Willard Hall, 
its new women’s dormiiory, a few years ago. Meats, fish, 
vegetables, dairy products and other perishable foods are 
kept fresh and wholesome; drinking water is cooled to just 
the right degree—all with dependable Frigidaire equipment. 


Peacetime Products 
COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION + AIR CONDITIONERS 
BEVERAGE, MILK, AND WATER COOLERS 
ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS +. RANGES + WATER HEATERS 
HOME FREEZERS 


+e ICE CREAM CABINETS 
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THE ALLIES’ FINAL DRIVE: 
CLOSING IN FOR THE KILL 


Effort to Crush Germans Between U.S.-British and Russian Pincers 


Plains of Northern Reich 
as probable battleground 
for climactic scene of war 


The riddle of how the war with Ger- 
many will end is being solved at last. One 
part of the solution is being revealed by 
the American thrust across the Rhine 
from the West. The other part is being 
disclosed by the Russian push across the 
Oder from the East. The two drives add 
up to a knockout for the Germans. 

Place picked for the last great battles 
of the war is Northern Germany. The map 
on page 12 shows the rolling plain where 
the Allies expect to destroy the bulk of the 
German armies. 

Time for the end will arrive when the 
U.S.-British forces meet the Russians on 
that Northern plain. Unless Germany finds 
ways to stop the twin offensives, the end 
can come within a few more weeks. 

The manner of Germany’s defeat is 
foretold by the map, disclosing the costs 
to her, in resources, of an Allied victory 
in the fight for Northern Germany. 

A preview is given here, showing what 
will be the results for the Germans if a 
complete break-through is achieved by the 
Americans and British in the West and by 
the Russians in the East: 

The Ruhr, center of Nazi industry, will 
be surrounded, invaded, captured. That, 
following the loss of vital industry in Sile- 
sia, will be a crippling blow. 

Germany‘s food basket, which is the 
Northern plain, will be taken. Sources of 
grain, meat, milk and potatoes will be lost. 

All ports on the North Sea and the 
Baltic will be cut off. Germany’s contact 
with her submarine bases will be severed. 

Berlin, already partly razed, will be 
hemmed in, isolated and finally taken. 
This will mean loss of the political, mili- 
tary and business capital and ‘transporta- 
tion hub of Germany. 

East and west walls of defense will be 
shattered. Germany’s only continuous and 
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prepared lines of resistance will be held 
by Allied forces. 

Germany’s main armies will be smashed, 
and her best troops will be killed, cap- 
tured or dispersed. 

When or if this phase is reached, Ger- 
many’s power to wage big-scale war will 
be broken. Remnants of her armies that 
escape into mountainous Southern Ger- 

















—Burck in Chicago Times 


ON TO BERLIN! 


many may carry on guerrilla fighting for 
a long time to come. But such fighting will 
represent the mop-up stage of the war in 
Europe. In effect, that war, as a struggle 
between large and highly organized mod- 
ern armies, will be over. 

The real question is whether the U.S.- 
British and Russian drives actually can 
close the gap of 300 miles in Northern 
Germany that separates their forces. Al- 
ready those thrusts seem to be aiming in 
the general direction of Hamburg, Ger- 
many’s No. 1 seaport. The Germans, in 
their last-ditch efforts to stop these two 


drives, are throwing in all the military 
forces they can scrape together. For 
weeks, they have been building defenses 
feverishly. They can count on some fur- 
ther pauses by the Allies for bringing up 
supplies, even after the combined push to 
the heart of Germany is well on its way. 
Nevertheless, there is ground for expecta- 
tions that the push can reach its goal. 
Here are the reasons: 

On the Western Front, the Germans 
are said to have mustered 60 to 65 divi- 
sions. To defeat such a force in a short 
campaign would be impossible, if those 
divisions were crack troops, were at full 
strength and could be concentrated at the 
points of attack. 

Actually, Germany’s outlook in the West 
is bleak. Her divisions average less than 
half normal strength. Most of her best 
troops are dead or are among -1,000,000 
men taken prisoner on the Western Front. 
Her ablest fighters are spread thin among 
newly recruited old men and boys. The citi- 
zen soldiers of the Volkssturm are no 
match for the Americans and British, ex- 
cept where the Germans have the advan- 
tage of fighting behind heavy stationary 
defenses. Probably, in all, the Germans 
have only about 450,000 men in the West. 
Instead of being concentrated, those troops 
must be stretched along a 500-mile frontier 
from Denmark to Switzerland. Already. 
the Germans have scraped the bottom of 
the barrel for reserves. They are weakened 
by continual bombing of all their sources 
and lines of supply. 

The Americans and British see victory 
just ahead. Already, in the invasion that 
broke the Atlantic Wall and in the ‘offen- 
sive that smashed the Siegfried Line, 
they have mastered defenses more for- 
midable than those back of the Rhine. 
The Allies grow in strength as the enemy 
weakens. Their numbers now are aug- 
mented by a new 15th U.S. Army, mak- 
ing a total of nine armies under General 
Eisenhower’s command. They have large 
reserves of man power to draw upon. Their 
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offensives; to turn Germany into weak land-locked co 


THE NORTHERN PORTS: Main objective of U.S.-British-Russian 
untry. 





THE NORTHERN PLAIN: Most important food area left in Ger- 
many. Rivers provide only major barriers to Allies. 
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north and by thrusts up southern valleys. 


THE ‘RUHR: Strong natural defenses, but may be flanked from 











supply lines are secure. They have the big 
advantage of supremacy in the air, with a 
whole air-borne army that can parachute 
down upon any key objective. 

The routes into Germany are weak 
spots in her armor. From the first crossing 
of the Rhine at Remagen, the Allied armies 
can push up the valleys through the rugged 
hills toward the interior of Germany. Then 
they can swing north to strike at the Ruhr 
from behind. A crossing of the Rhine near 
the Dutch border by a second force would 
open the way to outflanking of the Ruhr 
from the north. A juncture of these two 
forces east of the Ruhr would seal off that 
vital area and bring both forces out on the 
Northern German plain. 

The Germans might make a series of 
stands along the banks of the rivers that 
flow to the North Sea. Also, stone build- 
ings on farms and in towns and hamlets 
are potential strong points. But the trouble 
for the Germans is that the Ems, the 
Weser and the Elbe rivers cannot replace 
the defensive advantages they will have 
lost on the Rhine. And they lack the men 
and weapons for effective defense. 

The big prize of Northern Germany is 
her second city, the big port of Hamburg 
on the Elbe. If that prize is taken, the 
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* other ports of Emden, Wilhelmshaven and 


Bremen will be cut off. 

The over-all objective of the Western 
Allies is to join forces with the Russians 
on the strategic Northern plain. 

The Russians, in their drive from the 
East, are cracking through the last real 
defense line on that side of Germany. They 
have broken up powerful German forces 
that had massed in Pomerania for a full- 
scale counterattack. The Russians’ present 
drive sprang from solid positions along 
the Oder or its tributaries. Those positions 
extend from the Sudeten Mountains to 
Berlin’s port of Stettin at the Oder’s 
mouth. 

Now the Russians are placed to drive 
past Berlin toward Hamburg from two' 
sections of their line. A wedge can be 
driven north of Berlin, between that city 
and Stettin. Between the Oder and the 
Elbe, a network of lakes in Mecklenburg 
is the chief natural obstacle, but the Rus- 
sians have not let lake barriers stop them 
in Pomerania or East Prussia. A second 
thrust could be made from Russian posi- 
tions along the headwaters of the Spree 
River, southeast of Berlin. Such a thrust 
could push up the valley of the Elbe, by- 
passing Berlin from the South. A success- 


ful push to Hamburg would mean loss to 
Germany of Berlin, and of all her Baltic 
ports, including Stettin, Danzig, Lubeck 
and the big submarine base at Swinemunde. 

How the war will end is a story that 
is unfolding with the twin drives into Ger- 
many. Final defeat of Germany would be 
assured by a juncture of Allied forces on 
the Northern plain. Already fighting on 
the West, East and South, Germany then 
would have a northern front and would 
be completely surrounded. She would be 
isolated from the sea, would lose contact 
with her forces in Denmark, Norway, 
Northwest Germany and Holland, would 
lose her biggest cities, and would be cut 
off from all three of her chief industrial 
areas of Silesia, the Ruhr and the Saar. 

After losing these vital areas and after 
her main armies had been broken in their 
defense, the remnants of the Nazi war 
machine would have no chance to wage 
prolonged warfare on a big scale in South- 
ern Germany. 

Thus, the real climax of this war is not 
to wait until the last Nazi troops are 
rounded up in Bavaria. That climax is de- 
veloping now while the Western Allies and 
the Russians are closing in on the armies 
of Northern Germany for the kill. 
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BLUEPRINT FOR PEACE: 
PROBLEMS FACING PLANNERS 


Regional Alliances as Stumbling Blocks in Setting Up of Machinery 


Objections by small nations 
to dominant voting role 
of Big Five on Council 


A blueprint of the political organization 
of the world as it will operate after this 
war now is pretty well completed. At San 
Francisco, in April, a start will be made 
toward turning this blueprint into reality. 

No supergovernment is to rule the world 
of the future. No world police force, as 
such, will exist. The,U.S. Congress still 
will need to declare war before this coun- 
try acts against a major world power. In 
general, the big nations will assume respon- 
sibility for keeping the peace, and the little 
nations will be expected to fit themselves 
into that world pattern. 

The voting procedure adopted by the 
Big Three, however, leaves two big ques- 
tions to be dealt with at the San Francisco 
meeting. 

The first question concerns the place 
of alliances or regional groupings in the 
world security system. That subject now is 
brought into the foreground by the new 
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Voting procedure leaves two questions... 


Western Hemisphere peace plan adopted at 
Mexico City, and by moves on the part of 
France to keep her special alliance with 
Russia in effect regardless of what happens 
in the league as a whole. 

The second question concerns the op- 
portunity of the small countries to safe- 
guard their interests in the new world 
scheme. Several of the small nations of 
Latin America and of Europe already have 
announced that at San Francisco they will 
seek to amend the method of voting spon- 
sored by the Big Three powers. These two 
questions will be up for consideration by 
the foreign ministers of those powers, Sec- 
retary of State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
for the U.S.; Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden, for Britain, and Foreign Commissar 
V. M. Molotov, for Russia. And the way 
in which these two questions are settled 
will determine how the new league will 
work when it faces actual situations that 
now are pressing. 

Alliances between nations and group- 
ings of nations must be fitted into the pat- 
tern of the new league if it is to work. 
Under the Dumbarton Oaks plan, the 








World Security Council must approve, be- 
fore an alliance of nations or a regional 
group of nations can take action against 
an aggressor. And, under voting procedure 
just announced, the approval of every one 
of the five permanent members of the 
Council—U.S., Britain, Russia, France 
and China—must be given before that ac- 
tion can be taken. 

In the case of Argentina, this means 
that, if Argentina should attack Uruguay, 
for example, and Great Britain considered 
punitive action unnecessary, nothing could 
be done by the other nations of this Hemi- 
sphere, including the United States. The 
Act of Chapultepec adopted at Mexico 
City, however, pledges the Western Hemi- 
sphere nations signing it to come to one 
another’s assistance if attacked. It says 
nothing of outside approval. Here is a point 
of conflict that must be adjusted. 

In the case of Germany, the voting 
rule could have surprising effects. France 
and Russia have signed an alliance directed 
at Germany. Premier Stalin now indicates 
that he considers this alliance secondary 
to the World Security Council. But Gen- 
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eral de Gaulle wants to have operation of * 


this alliance automatic, regardless of what 
the Security Council may do. He wants 
France to be able to move immediately, if 
Germany should violate the peace terms. 
He fears that the United States, being less 
directly concerned, might not approve 
punitive action. Or China might refuse to 
vote yes. The French view is that a nega- 
tive vote by any one of the Big Five might 
mean a repetition of March 7, 1986, when 
German troops marched into the Rhine- 
land. At that time France wanted to take 
action, but Britain held back, and nothing 
was done. So now General de Gaulle wants 
to take no chances of a breakdown in the 
control of Germany. 

These cases of Argentina and Germany 
illustrate one of the difficulties the dele- 
gates at San Francisco will face. If France 
and the Latin-American countries win 
their point, and regional arrangements 
come first, the overhead world organiza- 
tion may give way to a system of regional 
blocs and spheres of influence. On the 
other hand, if the present voting formula 
stands without modification. the world 
league will be powerless to act whenever 
one of the Big Five disapproves, even 
sthough the group of countries most direct- 
ly concerned wants to go ahead. At San 
Francisco, therefore, the probability is 
that some new formula will be sought that 
meets regional needs without impairing 
the authority of the league as a whole. 

The rights of small nations, directly 
affected by the voting rule announced, 
will be another ground for conflict at the 
meeting. Any one of the Big Five powers 
can veto punitive action against itself. 
This is defended on the ground that puni- 
tive action against a major power would 
involve war in any case, and, when mat- 
ters reached that point, the league ma- 
chinery would crumble. But the same veto 
privilege does not hold for a little power, 
which will have no choice but to accept 
the verdicts of the World Security Coun- 
cil. To safeguard the rights of the smaller 
nations, the Netherlands Government and 
several of the Latin-Amerjcan countries 
are urging that greater authority be given 
the league’s Assembly, in which each mem- 
ber nation will have an equal vote. 

The voting procedure regarding mem- 
bership also will affect the small nations. 
As matters stand, the league will be rather 
rigid in its make-up. A unanimous vote of 
the Big Five will be required before a 
nation can obtain membership in it or 
be expelled from it. Thus, a small power 
that cuddles close to a big power easily 
can avoid expulsion. And, as to admission, 
any government that is not a charter mem- 
ber will have to run a stiff gantlet to get in. 

Take Poland, for example. The Polish 


Government-in-exile in London will not 


be able to bring its case before the league, . 
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GENERAL DE GAULLE 
Remembers the Rhineland 


because it has no chance to be admitted 
over the opposition of Russia. Similarly, 
the Lublin Provisional Government could 
not be admitted over the opposition of 
Britain and the U.S. Only such a regime 
as the new “Polish Provisional Govern- 
ment of National Unity,” now being set 
up, can win approval from all of the Big 
Five. 

Take North China. The Chinese Com- 
munists of that area might split off from 
the Government of Chiang Kai-shek, form 
an independent nation, and seek admission 
to the league. But this would be impos- 
sible as long as the single vote of Chiang’s 
Government could block them. 

Take Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia. The 
governments-in-exile of these tiny Baltic 
countries still are recognized by the United 
States, but they are not being invited to 
San Francisco. They were not invited to 
the other United Nations meetings at Hot 
Springs, Atlantic City, Bretton Woods. 
and Chicago. In view of Russia’s insistence 
that the three countries now have been 
incorporated within her borders, their gov- 
ernments-in-exile have no chance to be 
admitted as members of the league under 
the voting rule announced. 

Or take the neutrals and Axis satel- 
lites. Spain, Portugal, Sweden, Eire, Switz- 


erland and Argentina, all of which ye. 
mained neutral in the war, are not being 
invited to San Francisco. Likewise, inyi- 
tations are being withheld from the Axis 
members and _ satellites—Germany, Italy, 
Japan, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Finland, although Italy and Finland now 
are in the war on the side of the Allies, 
Each of these 13 countries, in order to get 
into the league later on, will have to quali- 
fy for approval by each one of the Big 
Five powers. 

Even those small nations present at 
San Francisco will not have an easy time 
in winning changes in the voting formula, 
Backers of the present plan will point to 
the fact that the aggregate population of 
the Big Five powers is more than 1,400, 
000,000—nearly three fourths of the total 
population of the world. And they will ar- 
gue that the plan is most workable, since 
only the big powers have the military re- 
sources to guard the world’s peace. Never- 
theless, some revisions in the voting pro- 
cedure may possibly be made. 

For Congress, the voting plan promises 
to cut away some of the ground for con- 
troversy that otherwise might exist. The 
fact that any big power has the right to 
veto punitive action against itself assures 
that the United States will not be called 
upon to coerce one of the other major 
powers through the league machinery. If 
any such power is guilty of aggression and 
this Government wishes to stop it, a decla- 
ration of war by Congress in the regular 
way will be necessary. Therefore, the 
question will not arise as to whether the 
U.S. delegate on the World Security Coun- 
cil should be empowered to vote, without 
going back to Congress, to take this coun- 
try into a major war. 

The voting plan also eliminates another 
possible ground for controversy in Con- 
gress. This country, being one of the Big 
Five, can herself veto punitive action in 
which she does not wish to participate. 
That removes any possibility that U.S. 
forces could be sent into action without 
this Government’s consent. 

Removal * of still another ground for 
controversy in Congress will be sought by 
Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, 
and Commander Harold E. Stassen, two 
of the U.S. delegates to the San Francisco 
meeting. That ground is what they co- 
sider excessive emphasis on power in the 
league setup. Both men are calling for i- 
creased recognition of justice in its opera 
tion. At San Francisco, they will urge 
maximum reliance on international lav 
and the World Court to settle disputes. 

All in all, the prospect is that the Sam 
Francisco conference will not be a me 
formality to ratify decisions of the Bi 
Three. Instead, it promises to play its 0 
creative part in the uncompleted proces 
of building a new world order. 
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t at | agencies without more 
ke cash and changed laws 
a to Henry A. Wallace has won his business 
ma of bridgehead. He is in office as Secretary of 
400- 7 Commerce. Mr. Wallace now wants to lift 
total his Department out of the low spot it oc- 
Mar. cupies and re-establish it as a major in- 
since 7 strument of Government. He thinks of his 
YT 7 Department as one that can be a prime 
evel 7 factor in developing trade and jobs for a 
PO 7 bright postwar future. 

; Mr. Wallace is no novice in Govern- 
mists 7 ment. He will not flounder around learn- 
| Col Ting how to tackle his new job. He knows 
The Fis way around Washington. He had eight 
ht to years as head of the Department of Agri- 
ssures 7 culture during which he built into that 
called Department those parts of the New Deal 
majo" 7 which still survive in soil conservation, 
Ty: EF the Agricultural Adjustment Agency and 
n and} other bureaus. Then he had four years as 
decla- J Vice President in which to catch an over- 
egulat 4] view of how all of the departments 
*» the} function. Mr. Wallace did not waste any 
er the} of his 12 years in Government. 
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partment that Mr. Wallace is starting 
with no longer is the potent and _ virile 
machine that it was under Herbert Hoo- 
ver. Twelve years of New Deal batiling 
with business have left that Department 
with a huddle of anemic agencies. Even if 
Mr. Wallace had a revolution in mind, he 
could not create much of a disturbance 
without the full consent of Congress. 

House that Hoover built. Mr. Hoover 
built the Commerce Department into a 
powerful agency. For him, it became a 
steppingstone to the White House. Mr. 
Wallace’s friends hope to see the same 
thing happen again. 

Oddly enough, one of the big fights that 
Mr. Hoover had in building his Depart- 
ment was with Henry Wallace’s father, 
who was Secretary of Agriculture under 
President Harding. Mr. Hoover wanted 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
the marketing agencies for his own Com- 
merce Department. He thought the Ag- 
riculture Department should deal only 
with farm production. The late Secretary 
Wallace fought him off and developed 
BAE. Now his son would like to create a 
similar agency for business. 

Commerce Department now. The 
new Secretary has little to start with. 
When the New Deal came in, the Com- 
merce Department went under a cloud of 
distrust. It was regarded as a hotbed of 
Hooverites. Some of its agencies were de- 
liberately scuttled. A National Recovery 
Administration was set up. Other agen- 
cies moved between Daniel 
Roper and the real task of dealing with 
business. 

Later, Secretary Harry Hopkins want- 
ed to put new life into the Department. 
He laid the groundwork, made many 
friends, but illness intervened. The work 
of the Department fell back into routine 
lassitude. Quite a few of its most capable 
employes left. To Secretary Jesse Jones, 
the Department was always of secondary 
importance to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. with its billions. 

Mr. Wallace falls heir to a statutory 
job of fostering, promoting and develop- 
ing the foreign and domestic commerce, 
the mining, manufacturing, shipping and 
fishing industries and the transportation 
facilities of the United States. 

To do this work, the Secretary has the 
Bureau of Census, the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 


Secretary 





Mr. Wallace’s Goals in New Job: 
Handicaps of a Commerce Chief 


Decline in Department's Powers Since Heyday Under Mr. Hoover 


mestic Commerce, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, the Patent Office, the Weather 
Bureau, the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration and membership on various boards 
and councils. The consular and foreign 
service agencies are gone. And the Secre- 
tary is reduced to borrowing money from 
other agencies to carry on the work of the 
Department. 

Scattered powers. The Commerce De- 
partment is a quiet pool in wartime Wash 
ington. The main current of war work 
flows past it. Businessmen take their war 
production problems to the War Produc- 
tion Board. Price and rationing work is 
done by the Office of Price Administration. 
Foreign trade is handled by the Foreign 
Economic Administration. Small business 
deals with the Smaller War Plants Corp. 
Shipping is handled by the United States 
Maritime Commission. Trade practices are 
policed by the Federal Trade Commission. 
The Securities and Exchange Commission 
watches over investments. Other agencies 
also have a hand in regulating business. 

What is left to Secretary Wallace, aside 
from the Civil Aeronautics Authority, is a 
handful of bureaus that deal, for the most 
part, with statistics, measurements, stand- 
ards, records and the weather. Before he 
can make a vital force out of his Depart- 
ment, the Secretary must fight his way 
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back into the main stream of commerce. 
And to widen the activities of the agencies 
he already has, Mr. Wallace must get ap- 
proval and money from Congress. 

CAA. Even in the aeronautics field, the 
power of the Secretary is limited. He has 
no authority over the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, which makes the rules and regula- 
tions, creates the standards, investigates 
and adjudicates disputes pertaining to avia- 
*tion. It is a quasi-judicial agency appoint- 
ed by the President. 

The power of the Secretary applies only 
to the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. 
It reaches the development of civil aero- 
nautiecs and air commerce, the establish- 
ment of airways, landing areas, navigation 
aids and facilities, the control and protec- 
tion of air traffic, the undertaking and su- 
pervision of technical development work. 


CAA polices the air lanes and enforces the 


rules that are laid down by CAB; it can 
recommend rules, standards and regula- 
tions to CAB. But the real policy-making 
power over the aviation industry is in the 
hands of CAB. 

Patents. Similarly, any of the broad 
changes that Mr. Wallace would like to see 
made in the patent field are in the hands 
of Congress. He is in command of the Pat- 
ent Office. But he cannot change the pat- 
ent laws. He would like to see a ban against 
the practice of trading patents between cor- 
porations for exclusive use and the charge of 
high rentals which block little firms. He fav- 
ors a patent court with machinery to 
police patents and insure their full use. 

But this can be done only through legis- 
lation. As it stands, he must enforce the 
patent laws of 1870 (the last general re- 
vision) plus such new ones as have been 
added since. The work consists of the ex- 
amination of applications for new patents, 
the issuance of those patents and the de- 
termination of patent claims. 

Bureau of Standards. Mr. Wallace has 
more leeway in the operation cf the Bu- 
reau of Standards. It already is doing 
some of the things he would like to have 
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it do. But, if this work is to be continued 
and small business and the public are to 
have access to the results, the Secretary 
must obtain larger appropriations. 
Ninety per cent of the Bureau’s effort 
now is going to experimental work and 
the solution of war problems for the Gov- 
ernment. It has developed waterproof 
matches for the tropics, designed camera 
lenses, worked out many a secret device 
for the Army and Navy. In its work of 
experimentation, it is operating as a huge 
laboratory for the nation. The results now 
are available to governmental agencies. 
It would require larger appropriations 
if this experimental work were to be con- 
tinued in peacetime, with the results to 
be made available to all of American in- 
dustry. It also might require special legis- 
lation to legalize such an _ operation. 
In peacetime, a large part of the Bu- 
reau’s work goes into testing all sorts of 
raw materials and manufactured products. 
The information gained from these tests 
is turned over to governmental agencies 
to guide their buying. But the Bureau has 
neither the funds nor the authority to 
make periodic tests of consumer products 
in the competitive field and provide the 
general public with the information. It 
does not make regular quality analyses 
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of any of the wide variety of products that 
are sold to the public. 

But the Bureau does supply tax-sup- 
ported agencies with lists of manufacturers 
who are willing to certify compliance with 
selected federal specifications and com- 


mercial standards. By a labeling plan, 
manufacturers are encouraged to mark 
their products with self-identifying, qual- 


ity-guaranteeing labels to guide the public 
to sound merchandise. Nothing new in the 
way of legislation would be needed to con- 
tinue this work on a voluntary basis; a 
little’ more money might be needed to 
make the public more familiar with it. 

Industrial economics. The Secretary 
also has readily available the facilities for 
establishing a bureau of industrial eco- 
nomics, although that might not be its 
name. The Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce already is supplying the war 
agencies with reports on commodities, in- 
dustries, special economic and commercial 
studies: analyzing civilian requirements, 
sources of supply. procurement, produc- 
tion capacity, rehabilitation requirements, 
conservation and _ substitutes. 

The Census Bureau has dispensed with 
its biennial census of manufacturers dur- 
ing the war. Instead, it collects current 
data, makes monthly, quarterly and an- 
nual surveys to keep its critical informa- 
tion current. It reaches types of informa- 
tion that were not available in peacetime, 
does the work faster. 

By a pooling of the operations of the 
two agencies, Mr. Wallace easily could 
produce a service for the businessman that 
would duplicate what BAE does for the 
farmer, supplying information on inven- 
tories, employment, market prospects, raw 
material sources, all of the pertinent facts 
needed to plan production. 

Here again, the chief thing that would 
be needed would be money. But Congress 
must approve a project before it will grant 
the money. Unless Congress agrees, Mr. 
Wallace can do little. He has just won a 
bridgehead; he has not won the war. 
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EFFECT OF SHIFTING BIRTH RATES: 
NEW LINE-UP OF WORLD POWERS 


Prospect That Only Russia Among Major Nations Will Gain Strength 


tries. It reveals a fundamental reason why 
Germany’s neighbors want to absorb slices 
of German industrial resources. Finally, it 
shows why a permanent anti-German alli- 
ance in Europe is sought. 

Italy had 7,400,000 potential fighters 
when the war began and will have the 
same number in 1970. That will give Italy 


take into account Russian losses in this 
war, but all signs point to a quick recov- 
ery from this setback in population. In ad- 
dition, Russian industrial expansion is ex- 
pected to speed up in the next generation, 
and Russia accomplished almost as much 
industrialization in this generation as other 
European nations accomplished in 100 


Population decline ahead for 
britain, France, Germany. 

J.$. growth nearing peak 
Trends now apparent in world popu- 


lation point to a sharp shift in the indus- 
trial and military power of major nations 








vat before another world war is even thought years of industrial development. a distinct man-power advantage over 
about. A deep interest and concern over Great Britain, which had 7,600,000 France in 25 years, but Italian industrial 

Ip- these trends is developing among states- fighting men in 1940, will have only 5,700,-_ resources appear insufficient to rival 

ers men and military leaders. 000 by 1970 unless current trends in popu- ‘French industry. Chances are that, if giv- 

ith The British Government, worried, is lation are reversed. This explains the en an opportunity, millions of Italians 

m- counting upon a special commission to present concern in the British Isles over would emigrate in the next 25 years. 

an, recommend measures to preserve Britain’s _ the birth rate, and the official 

ark man-power strength. Russia has a positive inquiry into methods of in- 

ial- policy to encourage large families. France creasing the number of births. 

lic is wrestling with the very hard fact that The Beveridge “cradle-to-the- 

the her population is declining rapidly. The grave” security plan has a 

on-  Ferowth of population in the United States bearing on population prob- 

; & — Gisslowing. lems. 

to Germany was and is very concerned France had 6,000,000 men 
oer the prospect that her population from 15 through 34 in 1940, 

iry — Trowth is ending. Hitler tried to adjust this but will have only 4,800,000 in 

for Jhalance by deliberately destroying popu- 1970 if present trends con- 

co-  Thtions, or retarding their growth, in’ tinue. Chances are that 

its |France, Poland and Russia. He has had France’s fighting population 

les- some success in the case of France and Po- may be even smaller because 

var {hknd, but probably no long-range success _ of the retarded birth rate and 

in- —_|imregard to Russia. losses in this war. Thus, by 

“ial The Pictogram on the following pages 1970, France is likely to be- 

its, {shows the fundamental situation that to- come the, weakest military 

uc- |day is attracting attention in the highest power in Western Europe, and 

ats, Jquarters. It relates to the situation among not much larger from a man- 

; men of military age—15 through 34—that power standpoint than Ru- 

ith yi prevail in major nations 25 years mania or Spain. French at- 

lut-  Vitom now. That is the earliest time to ex- tempts to reverse or even halt ’ 

ent Trct the world to venture on another test this population trend are not ee 

an- Jo military strength. very promising. The birth rate ARMS AND THE YOUNG MAN 

= The discovery is being made that,among in that country has dropped ... Statistics can’t be toved with 

na fadustrial nations that can undertake mod- steadily since 1820. 

me, Jem war, very significant changes are likely Germany had 11,300,000 men of fight- Poland would increase her male popu- 

re lotake place. A study made for the League ing age when active warfare began in 1940. lation of military age from 6,100,000 in 

uld of Nations shows that the population of In another 25 years, this number will drop 1940 to 6,300,000 in 1970 if her boundaries 

hat Northwest and Central Europe, the domi- to 9,900,000 men if present German boun- were not changed and her war losses dis- 

the tant center of- world power in the past, daries are maintained. That still would counted. The Poles, however, have suf- 

Bi vill be very much on the decline, while leave Germany with the largest potential fered heavy losses in this war, and after 

i the population of Russia will be decidedly military force in Europe—almost the equal _ the war can look forward to losses of ter- 

cts the increase. of France and England together—located _ ritory. On the other hand, Poland now is 
A breakdown of this study shows the in a country that also has the most ad- being promised: valuable industrial areas 

ald illowing vital trends in man power: vanced industry on the Continent. once held by Germany. Postwar arrange- 
Russia entered the war with 30,100,000 This population factor is having an im- ments for this country may result in in- 


creasing the actual military power of the 
Poles. 

The United States, like the countries of 
Western Europe, is reaching the end of 


portant influence on postwar plans for the 
Germans. In part, it explains Russia’s de- 
sire to transfer millions of German workers 
for postwar reconstruction in other coun- 


men from 15 through 34 years of age— 
the best fighting-age group. By 1970, Rus- 

Mr. |... : ; . 

‘as force of potential fighters will reach 

43,300,000 men. This forecast does not 
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her population growth. In 1940, this coun- 
try had 20,100,000 men of military age. 
Twenty-five years from now, the military 
population is expected to be 21,600,000. 
That forecast is based upon population 
trends as they are seen today, and assumes 
that U.S. laws barring immigration will 
remain on the books. It indicates that the 
U.S. military power will be greater 25 
years from now in relation to Europe, but 
relatively smaller than Russia’s future 
strength. 

World population trends thus prom- 
ise Russia an increasingly powerful voice 
in future world affairs. The Russian people 
are expected to total 251,000,000 by 1970, 
compared with 174,000,000 in 1940. The 
population of Northwestern and Central 
Europe, on the other hand, is expected to 
decline from 234,000,000 in 1940 to 225,- 
000,000 in 1970. Russians, who were 40,- 
000,000 fewer than industrial Europeans in 
1940, will outnumber them by 25,000,000 
in 1970. The area includes Great Britain, 
Ireland, France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Holland, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, Czechoslovakia, Austria and Hun- 
gary—the most advanced nations in 
Europe. 

Russia, furthermore, will have a younger 
and more vigorous population in 1970 
than this sector of Europe. And, in 1970, 
Russia still will be growing, while the 
population of the rest of Europe will be on 
the decline if present trends continue. The 
population of the United States will be 
near its peak at the same time. 

Population policies to alter this trend 
are to be expected. From past experience, 
however, the odds are against success. 
French attempts after the last war to in- 
crease the birth rate through family allow- 
ances failed. Mussolini’s efforts succeeded 
only in retarding the decline, and Hitler’s 
apparent success in 10 prewar years is at- 
tributed by population experts more to 
Germany’s economic recovery than mar- 
riage loans, baby bonuses and other in- 
ducements. 

The population fact seems to be that, as 
countries develop industrially, birth rates 
increase rapidly in the early stages, level 
off as workers move to cities and then 
start to decline. Industrial Europe appears 
to have reached maturity. The United 
States is approaching the maturity stage. 
Russia, however, is in ‘her industrial 
youth, with the bulk of her population 
likely to remain for another generation 
on farms, where high birth rates gener- 
ally prevail. 

The basic problem now facing Europe 
stems from this population trend. Europe 
will lose its dominance in world affairs after 
this war, and, to continue as a world influ- 
ence, must become part of a world league 
of nations or find outside allies. 
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PLAN FOR POSTWAR STOCK PILING 


Amassing of Raw Materials as Aid to Foreign Trade and Defense 


Impact on Latin America if 
U.S. cuts imports. Depletion 
of our resources by war 


There is a revival of the idea that the 
United States after this war should build 
huge stock piles of raw materials to re- 
place some of those used during war. This 
idea is favored, for some commodities, by 
the Army and Navy Munitions Board with 
its eye on future defense. It is advanced 
by other officials as a means of helping 
raw material producers all over the world. 

At Mexico City, the United States tac- 
itly promised Latin-American nations that 
something would be done about stock piles. 
Those nations during war have supplied 
vast amounts of copper, nitrates, oil, baux- 
ite, tin, vegetable oils, wool, hides, plus 
some quinine, rubber and other important 
commodities. When war ends, there will be 
on hand in U.S. large supplies of these 
and other commodities. Yet, if purchases 
are stopped or cut sharply, depression 
would follow in Latin America. 

That is one side of the picture. The 
other side is one of depletion of resources 
in the United States during the war. Iron 
ore, oil, lumber, copper, bauxite and many 
other resources have been used in quanti- 
ties that raise a question concerning the 
future accessibility of many high-grade, 
low-cost materials. Stock piling is urged 
as a means of dealing with two problems 
by one action. Wartime stock piles would 
be frozen as a permanent addition to the 
nation’s resources. Then, in some instances, 
stock piles would be increased by postwar 
purchases at the same time that current 
needs were being met. 

In this way, raw material producers 
would be helped in a period when other- 
wise they might face trouble, and the 
United States would replenish its depleted 
reserves. One catch is that a policy of this 
kind costs money, and Congress may not 
be in a mood to provide the money. An- 
other catch is that domestic producers of 
raw materials will want to finance develop- 
ment of higher-cost U.S. raw materials, 
rather than to spend dollars buying foreign 
raw materials. One more catch is that the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board recom- 
mends a less ambitious program of stock 
piling than appears to be favored by non- 
military officials. 

It all simmers down to this: 

Oil is a favorite among commodities 
mentioned for stock piling. The idea is ad- 
vanced that U.S. should import 1,000,000,- 
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000 barrels of oil and hold it as a reserve 
for the future. Army-Navy do not recom- 
mend that action, however, and Congress 
is unlikely to go along with it. 

Copper is a commodity of great im- 
portance to Latin America, and it is in 
short U.S. supply. An estimate is that 
2,000,000 tons of copper will be on hand 
in this country when war ends. Stock 
piling would freeze this copper, as the mili- 
tary wants. Then needs for about 1,000,000 
tons of foreign and domestic copper a year 
could be met from current production, 
with Chile, Peru, Mexico, Cuba and Can- 
ada as foreign suppliers. Even so, peace- 





_ COPPER: U.S. HAS IT. . 
... the freeze might 


time demand would be smaller than war- 
time demand, and foreign producers are 
going to lose some U.S. markets. 

Crude rubber will be stock-piled in 
moderate amount. There now is less than 
90,000 tons of crude on hand. Yet high- 


cost Latin-American rubber stands no, 


chance of a big U.S. market in postwar, 
and that industry faces a near shutdown 
Wool stock-piled in this country may 
reach 800,000,000 pounds by mid-1946, on 
the basis of commitments. That is more 
than a year’s consumption in normal 
times. This stock pile may be frozen to 
save producers from what otherwise could 
be a disastrous situation, but the stock 
pile is not expected to be increased. 
Manganese figures prominently in all 
stock-piling talk. This commodity, used in 


steelmaking, is available in U.S. only in 
low-grade form. Officials talk of a man- 
ganese stock pile as a means of enabling 
Russia to pay for much of the $6,000,- 
000,000 worth of U.S. capital goods she 
wants after the war. The trouble *s that 
a 1,000,000-ton stock pile, which is favored, 
would represent expenditure of about $14,- 
000,000, which doesn’t pay for many U.S. 
exports. 

Bauxite, the base of aluminum, will be 
stock-piled in important quantities, with 
the main. source of supply in Dutch 
Guiana. That will not help the nations in 
Latin America that will need most help. 





. BUT SO HAS CHILE 
lead to a squeeze 


Zinc is to be stock-piled on Army-Navy 
recommendation. Mexico, Canada and 
Australia will benefit. 

Iron ore often is suggested by civilians 
for stock piling in huge quantities. Brazil, 
in particular, is referred to as a big stock- 
pile supplier. Yet the Army-Navy do not 
recommend stock piling of this ore. 

Lumber is also favored by civilian of- 
ficials for stock piling, but not by military. 

When this whole situation is shaken 
down, it is difficult to discover where or 
how stock piling is to solve the postwar 
economic problem of raw material produc- 
ing nations of Latin America and else- 
where. About the most to be expected is 
that wartime stock piles will be frozen, 
and not dumped on the market to break 
prices and aggravate postwar problems. 
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A victim of tuberculosis is not necessar- 
ily condemned to the life of an invalid, 
if two things happen. 


First, the early discovery of the dis- 
ease ...and second, the calm and 
systematic carrying out of the doc- 
tor’s program of recovery. 


Tragically, thousands of people today 
are carrying early tuberculosis around 
without realizing it. 


For it’s not hard to ignore a slight 
pain in the chest, a constant tired feel- 
ing, or a persistent cough. And it’s not 
until they discover their sputum is 
blood-streaked that many tuberculosis 
victims see their doctor. 


Even then it may not be too late. At 
first, twenty-four-hour-a-day rest and 






quiet are essential—the kind of care 
best afforded by a sanatorium. 


It may take a short or long time to 
build up the resistance the body needs 
to fight off the disease, and establish 
the patient on the road to recovery. 
And after discharge from the sanato- 
rium the real job has just begun. 


For it is then that the patient must 
depend on himself to practice the rou- 
tine already established. He must be 
careful to have adequate sleep... proper 
diet ...sensible recreation. He must 
avoid overexertion. In fact, these are 
wise precautions for any who fear tu- 
berculosis. 


Young adults, and teen-age boys and 
girls—especially the latter—are the most 
likely victims of active tuberculosis. 


Parents should warn their families to 
be careful of chronic coughers who may 
be harboring the germs—many elderly 
people with “asthma” or “bronchitis” 
may have the disease. 


And, since the surest way to find 
tuberculosis early is by routine ex- 
amination, including X-ray, all of 
us, young or old, should be looked 
over regularly. 


Precautions like these have contributed 
much to the decline of the tuberculosis 
death rate. Thirty years ago it was some 
220 per hundred-thousand people. To- 
day it is down to 40 per hundred-thou- 
sand. 


That’s largely because of two devel- 
opments. First, modern methods for 
finding tuberculosis early. Second, ade- 
quate care for people after they have 
been discharged from the sanatorium— 
especially those who prematurely think 
themselves ready to resume an active, 
strenuous life. 

To help you understand the impor- 
tance of early tuberculosis recogni- 
tion and its later rehabilitation, 
Metropolitan has prepared a book- 
let entitled “Tuberculosis.” Write for 
a free copy today. 
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MORE PAY FOR CONGRESSMEN? 


Taxes, High Living Costs Imposing Economic Strain on Legislators 


Little time for members, 
in continuous session, 
to earn outside income 


Income of members of Congress, after 
taxes, now is back where it was 20 years 
ago before Representatives and Senators 
voted themselves a pay raise from $7,500 
to $10,000 a year. 

This is a situation of growing impor- 
tance. It emphasizes the fact that Con- 
gressmen, like Cabinet members and 
judges, are taking a big wartime pay cut 
that is likely to extend into the peace 
period. The cut is so substantial that many 
legislators are having difficulty making 
both ends meet in their personal budgets. 

Yet Congress is hesitant to raise its own 
pay again for fear of adverse voter re- 
action. Its members are working harder 


,than ever. Their jobs are more important 


than in the past. Sessions of Congress now 
run through the year, so there is very 
little opportunity for members to earn 
outside income. Campaign expenses have 
not declined. Living costs have risen at 
least 25 per cent. 

The accompanying chart shows what 
has happened to the income of the aver- 
age member of Congress—a married man 
with two children—whether Representa-’ 
tive or Senator. 

Back in 1924, the last year that mem- 
bers of Congress received $7,500 in sal- 
ary, the federal tax collector took only 
$51.75. That left an income of $7,448.25. 

In 1925, federal income taxes took 
$60.75 from the $10,000 a year that Sena- 
tors and Representatives then were re- 


ceiving for the first time after a pay raise. 
That left them with $9,939.25. Although 
living expenses in 1925 were about as high 
as they are now, the tax bite was so small 
that Congressmen were pretty well off. 

In 1939, a year of moderate living costs, 
the average member of Congress was able 
to manage much better than now. Federal 
income taxes took only $260 of his salary, 
leaving him $9,740. 

In 1945, the member still gets $10,000, 
but taxes take $1,915. This leaves $8,085 
to meet living costs that have advanced 
27.7 per cent since 1939. This $8,085 
now is about the same in_ purchasing 
power as a $6,000 income would have been 
in 1939. In effect, then, the member has 
taken a salary cut of almost 40 per cent 
since 1939. 

Living expenses of a Congress member 
are higher than for private citizens or 
other Government officials receiving com- 
parable pay. Many must maintain two 
homes, one in Washington, where rents 
are high, and one in their own State. The 
average member pays an estimated $1,600 
a year for rent in Washington alone. 

Also, the member must visit his district 
many times a year on official business, but 
receives travel allowance for only one 
round trip. That allowance is 20 cents a 
mile. Long-distance telephone calls and 
telegraph tolls, over and above Govern- 
ment allowances, eat deeply into his sal- 
ary. Heavy expenses are incurred in cam- 
paigning for re-election. Unlike Govern- 
ment civil service employes, a member 
of Congress gets no pension when he re- 
tires’ or is defeated, and he receives no 
wartime overtime pay. 
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3 MARRIED—TWO CHILDREN 





1939 
$10,000: 


SALARY 





All in all, it is estimated that the aver- 
age Congressman’s expenses exceed his 
$10,000-a-year salary by approximately 
$6,000. 

The effect of all this is that some mem- 
bers find it necessary to find other ways 
to make money. Some lecture for fees. A 
few hire their wives or other relatives as 
office clerks. Many cannot afford to f- 
nance their own campaigns and must rely 
on others for help. A few years ago, mem- 
bers had six to nine months a year to de- 
vote to private law practices or businesses. 
Since the war, however, no time is avail- 
able for outside work. 

This situation is bringing a demand for 
higher salaries for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. Fear is expressed that able men 
who can earn higher salaries in private 
life will refuse to run for Congress, thus 
reducing the caliber of membership. 

One bill before Congress proposes that 
salaries be increased to $15,000. Another 
suggests a figure of $12,500. But “salary 
grabs” in the past have contained much 
political dynamite. Members recall clearly 
the public indignation that followed ap- 
proval three years ago of a pension plan 
for members of Congress. This was re- 
pealed quickly. 

Despite the demands for more pay, 
there is little prospect that Congressmen 
who have voted to stabilize wartime 
wages for others will dare vote themselves 
an increase at this time. Whether they get 
a pay raise after the war appears to rest 
upon the country’s ability to maintain 
prosperity. The last depression brought 
members a salary cut, and history could 
repeat in another such depression. 








1945 
$10,000 


SALARY 
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SAVING ENERGY FOR TASKS AHEAD 


More Relaxation and Wider Use of Wheel Chair by Mr. Roosevelt 


Different attitude toward 
handicaps that resulted 
from infantile paralysis 


President Roosevelt is getting all the 
rest he can, storing up energy for the 
hard days of work that lie ahead. His rest 
periods are broken. He has to see offi- 
cials, generals, admirals. Policing Germany, 
moving troops from the European to the 
Pacific area after the crack-up, the San 
Francisco meeting, all of these subjects 
provide interruptions. But the President is 
relaxing when he can. 

Mr. Roosevelt spent four days of last 
week at Hyde Park. He did some work 
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THE PRESIDENT: THERE IS TOO MUCH STRAIN IN STANDING 


delivery of a speech, seated, to a joint ses- 
sion of Congress, by his references to how 
much more comfortable it is for him to sit 
than to stand. It is made apparent by a 
wheel chair left standing outside his of- 
fice when reporters go in for a press con- 
ference. 

Those things used to be kept in the 
background. They never were alluded to 
in public, or in print. But the President 
no longer cares to go through the strain 
of pretending to stand and walk without 
assistance. He has worked as President 
for 12 years from a wheel chair. He sees 
no need of pretending to do otherwise. 
During his trip to Yalta, he disclosed that 
he had sent a wheel chair to King Ibn 
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» « - an end to rumors 


on the heap of material that had piled up 
while he was at Yalta. But, between times, 
he played a sharp game of mumblety-peg 
with reporters and relaxed in the quiet 
peace of his Hudson River estate. When 
he returned to Washington for a series 
of conferences at the week end, he appeared 
in good spirits, relaxed and still wore the 
sun tan he had gotten on shipboard. 
New attitude. The President is adopt- 
ing a new attitude toward the infantile 
paralysis that struck him 24 °years ago and 
left him without the normal use of his legs. 
That attitude was made manifest by his 
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Saud, of Arabia, who had admired the one 
used by Mr. Roosevelt. 

Source of rumors. Many of the rumors 
about the President’s ill health that have 
circulated during the last 12 years de- 
veloped from a lack of public understand- 
ing of the extent to which infantile paraly- 
sis had affected his lower limbs. 

During more than 16 years of public 
life—a period extending through his serv- 
ice as Governor of New York and three 
terms as President—all references to his 
inability to walk without long steel braces 
and the assistance of aides, or ramps, have 





been subdued. The equipment that he used 
for moving from place to place was kept 
in the background. 

In his first campaign for the Presidency, 
no public references were made to his 
difficulty in standing and walking, al- 
though he almost had a bad fall at Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., when a weakly constructed 
rail on his ramp collapsed in his hands. 
Throughout his first three terms, the Presi- 
dent leaned in public on the arms of 
aides, and he stood for public speeches. 

But those appearances were painful. For 
them, the President wore 10 pounds of steel 
braces, which gripped him about the waist, 
were jointed at the knees, and extended to 
his feet. Just wearing them was uncom- 
fortable. To stand or walk with them was 
an ordeal. A physician says that, in stand- 
ing to muke a speech, he expended as 
much energy—just in standing—as an 
athlete would in running a quarter mile. 

Since the war began, the President's 
public appearances have been fewer. He 
quit wearing the braces, moved from place 
to place with his sturdy little wheel chair. 
When he appeared in public, he often sat. 
A public that never had known how hard 
it was for him to stand was swept by all 
kinds of rumors about his health. During 
the last campaign, one reporter asked the 
President’s physician about a dozen dis- 
eases Mr. Roosevelt was rumored to have. 
The physician replied that, except for his 
inability to walk, or jump rope, the Presi- 
dent’s health was good. 

It was the constant repetition of these 
rumors that sent Mr. Roosevelt out upon 
the most arduous set of campaign trips 
any President had undertaken. He rode in 
open cars in rain and ice, made numerous ~ 
speeches and back-platform talks. But he 
left off his braces, made most of his 
speeches seated. And he was re-elected. 

Energy for work. Now, Mr. Roosevelt 
finds it simpler to deal plainly with the 
fact that he needs his energy for more im- 
portant things than standing or walking. 
He told the whole nation that it was more 
comfortable to talk while seated. By that 
one gesture, he sought to wipe. out the 
fiction that had created so many rumors. 

The President once told a friend that 
his inabilty to walk enabled him to do 
much more work than the average man. 
Outside distractions do not budge him 
from his desk. When he gets there, he 
stays until he has finished. He does not 
go to the window to look at the scenery. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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FOR THE BIGGEST ARMY, NAVY, 
AND AIR FORCE IN THE WORLD 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Yalta has changed the face of modern history. 

From an era in which collective security has been 
the primary objective, the pendulum has swung now 
to an era in which all the major nations are to be 
above the law prescribed for the smaller nations. 

Surrender No. 1 at Yalta was acquiescence in the 
seizure of Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania by Stalin in 
1940 when he was a partner of Hitler. 

Surrender No. 2 was the ratification of a deal made 
in 1943 between Stalin and Churchill to take away 
from Poland—an ally—one third of her territory. 

Surrender No. 3 was the acceptance of Stalin’s de- 
mand, first raised at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, 
that Russia reserve a power of veto over the Security 
Council of the proposed United Nations charter. 
Hence all major powers now will sit in judgment on 
their own acts and decide their own disputes in inter- 
national affairs without being required to submit 
either to arbitration or conciliation unless all major 
powers agree to such submission. 

Cumbersome procedural voting, according to the 
formula just announced, is -to determine whether a 
dispute is even to be investigated. In the old League 
of Nations Covenant not only was investigation of 
disputes by the Council written into the original char- 
ter and made an obligation in advance on the part of 
every member, but once the investigation was made 
and decisions published, the members of the League 
vere bound by their agreement not to go to war against 
the side “hat complied with the recommendation. Even 
the party that did not wish to comply was required to 
wait three months before resorting to force. Violation 
was specified to be an act of war against all members. 


Moral force defeated: Under the Yalta formula, 
when the results of the investigation are published 
nothing can be done about it on the Security Council 
if one of the parties to the dispute happens to be a 
major power. 

This, for all practical purposes, means that a com- 
bination of physical forces is not to be set up to en- 
force peace aS we were promised in the presidential 
campaign in 1944. It means also that moral force—the 
power of publicity in disputes—is to be seriously cur- 
tailed in its effectiveness because there is no provision 
for mandatory publicity within any country which is 
a member of the United Nations. 


Russia, for instance, does not have freedom of the 
press and need not publish the findings of the Security 


Council to her people or, indeed, anything about the ! 


views of other peoples. We have seen how between 
1933 and 1939 in Germany, and in Japan also, the 
peoples there were not permitted to know of the con- 
ciliatory efforts of other nations friendly to them. In- 
stead, speeches of hate and antagonisms were pub- 
lished widely and the other powers were always repre- 
sented as the aggressors. 


No safety with totalitarianism: So long as there 
remains in the world a single totalitarian state where 
there is no access to public opinion and where one 
man, without consulting the people’s will in either a 
Parliament or a Congress, can make a deal with some 
other ruler and plunge his country into war—as hap- 
pened in 1939 when Hitler and Stalin plotted together 
—there is no safety for an unarmed democracy. 


If the world cannot rely on moral force—and ap.- | 


parently as-long as dictatorship and totalitarianism 
wield power over large areas we cannot rely on it— 
there must be reliance on physical force. 

It is significant to note that the newspapers which 
editorially sounded off so quickly their applause for 
the Yalta communique are now conceding that the 
voting formula is a disappointment. But they reiterate 
the platitude that, of course, the important thing is 
“unity” and the spirit behind the major governments. 

True enough, unity depends on the spirit of peo-| 
ples. But how much chance is there for solidarity of 
peoples when dictatorships kill freedom of the press, of 
“freedom of information,” as the President phrases it? 

And, if there is no freedom of worship, how much 
chance is there for the development of those aspifa- 
tions to civilized order which could come from 
spiritual impulses of a free people? 

Moral force suffered its worst defeat of our ti 
at Yalta and subsequently in the American press. Th 
alternative is a reliance on physical force. 

But where does this leave the United States?. 

Does it not mean that, just as Stalin insisted that 
defense line miles and miles away from a soon-to-bt 
dismembered Germany must be Russian for “secuf 
ity” reasons, we too must look to our own security 

The best defense is a line that keeps the potenti 
enemy as far away from our shores as possible. W 
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fates Neos 


other pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
notional news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it." 


VOLTAIRE 
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or rocket bases within reach of our country. We can 
no longer depend on a fleet to patrol the coasts of 
continental United States. We must base our fleet and 
air forces thousands and thousands of miles away 
from continental United States. 

If the might-makes-right rule is to prevail, then the 
United States must have bases in Africa to prevent 
any enemy from flying bombers across the Atlantic or 
occupying any of the string of air and submarine bases 
that start at Casablanca or Dakar and threaten the 
approaches to North and South American coasts. 

We must not give up any bases in the Atlantic or the 
Pacific—some of them won at the heavy cost of Amer- 
ican lives. 

The Third World War must be kept far away from 
our shores. Never again must we permit an enemy to 
approach as close to our coast as Pearl Harbor. 
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To man these bases and to defend ourselves, we 
shall need the largest army, the largest navy, the 
largest air force in the world. We must expand our 
Marine Corps into the largest amphibious force the 
world has ever known, with a big enough corps in the 
Atlantic and in the Pacific, respectively, to garrison 
bases from north to south where a potential enemy 
might attack. We must particularly fortify and enlarge 
our bases in Alaska, which represents a dangerous 
approach to our Pacific coast by air. 


Our peaceful aims: We should not aim at any 
country as a potential enemy, for we have no offensive 
designs and no purpose to commit an act of aggres- 
sion. But we should aim our theoretical defense 
against all countries that could by a combination of 
alliances wage wu against us. 

But, it will be asked, isn’t this turning the clock 
back? Doesn’t this mean heavy taxes and burdens on 
our economy that we had hoped to reduce materially. 

Yes, it is turning the clock back. But the initiative 
was taken as a consequence of totalitarianism which, 
for expediency reasons, we have apparently chosen to 
condone in one case and condemn in another. 

This does not mean we must pursue such a policy 
of bigger armament indefinitely. Our objective should 
be to express American policy in terms of physical 
might—because that unhappily is the language the 
European rulers understand—and when we have dem- 


Ya'ta decisions on voting procedure and boundaries reestablishes 
might-makes-right doctrine in international relations—United 
States must rely on own armed power for security. 


onstrated that we mean not to dominate the world but 
only to make our own defenses secure and that an 
armament race against us is futile, we can again ask 
other nations to join us in a system of collective se- 
curity to make possible a reduction of armament. 


The price of security: We are in this war and 
have raised an army of 8,200,000 men and a navy of 
4,000,000 because we found to our sorrow that we 
could not rely for our defense on the British fleet or 
the French army. We divided our one-ocean fleet in 
1940 and 1941 and sent much of it to the Atlantic to 
help the British, and thus exposed ourselves to an at- 
tack from Japan in the Pacific. We neglected to build 
up airpower and amphibious forces to protect the 
Philippines. We now must retain a two-ocean navy and 
enough airpower to make impossible another such 
attack on our interests or possessions. We cannot rely 
on Britain or France or Russia or any other power to 
defend the people of the United States. We recently 
planned to rely on a combination of all major powers 
in a new international league to enforce peace, but this 
has been made impossible now by the unilateral at- 
titudes displayed at Yalta and by the sacrifice of the 
collective-security principle in the new voting pro- 
cedure announced last week as having been agreed on. 

We have assumed, moreover, a vast responsibility 
by our signature to the Act of Chapultepec. We are 
about to guarantee each of the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere against aggression. This is a large order, 
and we must not allow our means of enforcing such 
obligations again to run behind our diplomacy. 

Will it not mean military cliques, compulsory mili- 
tary service in peacetime? Yes, and it may mean fac- 
tors of greed and selfishness as always happens in an 
armament economy. But all these disadvantages may 
be the price the United States will have to pay for the 
failure of Allied statesmanship to build the United 
Nations organization on a basis of true collaboration 
and mutual responsibility. It is the price we have to 
pay for proclaiming high-sounding pledges in the At- 
lantic Charter of 1941 only to discard them in 1945 
when one ruler puts selfish interests above the law, 
and other heads of states agree and call it “unity.” 

The only safe course now is for the United States to 
rely on its own power in the coming era of power 
politics. 
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They set this trap to catch a 
““go-devil” and Hycar keeps it shut 


O” pipe-lines—“Big Inch”, “Little 
Inch”, and all the others—have 
to be cleaned regularly. Sediment 
settles on the inside of the lines and 
builds up enough to reduce the flow 
of oil if it isn’t cleaned out frequently. 
Oil men put a scraper called a “‘go- 
devil” in the line at one pumping 
station and pump it the length of the 
line to the next station. Here, sedi- 
ment and “‘go-devil” fall into a scrap- 
er trap like the one in the picture. 

But the trap has to be cleaned, too, 
and the “‘go-devil” removed quickly. 
A coupling manufacturer developed 
a plate that could be removed and 
reinstalled in a hurry. It depended 
for its performance on a sealing ring 
that would resist the action of the 
oil, keep its shape under pressure, 
and stay resilient. And it must not 
stick to the metal and slow down re- 
moval of the cover plate. 

Hycar synthetic rubber was select- 
ed for the ring, just as it has been 
selected for hundreds of other diffi- 
cult jobs throughout all industry. For 
Hycar, in addition to oil resistance 
and permanent resilience, possesses all 
the other important properties listed 
in the box at the right. These proper- 


Hy 








ties may be had in a wide variety of 
tailor-made combinations designed to 
meet specific service conditions. Ask 
your supplier for parts made of Hycar. 

FREE—Write Department B-2 for 


your copy of “EverywhereinIndustry”, 


the new booklet describing Hycar’s 


characteristics, with full technical data. 


Hycar Chemical Company, Akron 8, O. 





Check These 
Superior Features of Hycar 


1. EXTREME OIL RESISTANCE—insuring dimen- 
sional stability of parts. 

2. HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE —up to 
250° F. dry heat; up to 300° F. hot oil. 

3. ABRASION RESISTANCE — 50% greater than 
natural rubber. 

4. MINIMUM COLD FLOW—even at elevated 
femperatures. 

3. pe nee FLEXIBILITY— down to 


6. LIGHT WEIGHT—15% to 25% lighter than 
many other synthetic rubbers. 

7. AGE RESISTANCE ptionally ist 
fo checking or king from oxidati 

8. HARDNESS RANGE—compounds can be 
varied from extremely soft to bone hard. 

9. NON-ADHERENT TO METAL—compounds will 
not adhere to metals even after prolonged 
contact under pressure. (Metal adhesions 
can be readily obtained when desired.) 
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LARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


Syithillie Rubbers 














_Question.. 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


Do you believe that the handling of 
the Polish question at the Crimea 
Conference will be a contribution to 
world peace? 

Whether the Big Three agreement 
on revision of boundaries and a pro- 
visional government for Poland is an 
aid to peace is a subject of current 
interest. To present a cross section of 
opinion, The United States News 
asked experts on international law and 
others the preceding question. 

Answers are printed herewith. Oth- 
ers will appear next week. 


Michael Mandelenakis 


New York, N.Y.; Secretary, Greek Ameri- 
can Council, 


answers: 

I believe it will be a contribution to 
world peace because it demonstrated a 
method for the solution of tangled prob- 
lems through conference and mutual de- 
cision and eliminated anxiety that difficul- 
ties would destroy the unity of the United 
Nations on the threshold of peace. 

It transformed a focus of disunity into 
the pattern of friendly adjustment. Fur- 
thermore, it augurs the development of a 
free and democratic Poland which will 
never again play foil to aggressive Prus- 
sianism in Eastern Europe. It was a stim- 
ulating encouragement to small nations 
that their national destinies will not be 
decided by the strident claims of any 
small clique of the old Fascist order. 


Rep. John Lesinski 


(Dem.), Mich.; Chairman, House Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions; President, Polish 
Citizens’ Committee of Detroit in World 
War I, 

answers: 

The Crimea Conference certainly will 
not contribute to world peace—in fact, it 
will have the opposite effect. This present 
conflict was brought about by the invasion 
of the Republic of Poland on Sept. 1, 
1939, by Germany. At that time, Hitler 
and Stalin were pals and Stalin came to 
Hitler’s assistance to deliver the death 
blow on Sept. 19, 1939. 

The Molotov-Ribbentrop boundary line 
of 1939 gave one half of Poland and all of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia to Russia. 
Hitler, having received all the assistance 
he required of his “puppet” Stalin, turned 
on him and invaded Russia. When the 
Germans were at the gates of Moscow 
and Stalin was making frantic pleas for 
help, he renounced his claims on all the 
territory he had seized as Hitler’s partner. 
With the aid of American Lend-Lease, 
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F you need fence to protect your plant, 

get in touch with us at once... we 
probably can supply you. Let us give 
you the facts about sturdy Cyclone 
Fence, why it lasts so long, how the spe- 
cial features prevent top rails from 
buckling, barbed wire from sagging, 
posts from getting out of line, gates from 
dragging. Why thieves and vandals 
dread to run up against Cyclone. Why 
Cyclone is the world’s most widely used 
property protection fence. 
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We will gladly give you recommenda- 
tions and a free estimate. Write now— 
and ask for a free copy of our 32-page 
book on Cyclone Fence. All about 14 
kinds of fence, also gates, window guards, 
wire mesh barriers. Packed with pictures 
and specifications. All the facts you 
need to select the right fence for your 
property. Mail the coupon. 
CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
Waukegan, IIl. Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Co., New York 








i. Name. - . 
CYCL Address....... 
CRG 554-5004 





: iis this coupon—and send it to: 
; | Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E35 


We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It’s full of facts, 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. 


Interested in fencing: [] Industrial; [J] School; [J] Playground; 





specifications, illustrations. 
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Russia was able to push the Germans 
back, and just as soon as Stalin had firm- 
ly established himself on the offensive he 
reaffirmed the Molotov-Ribbentrop bound- 
ary line and broke off relations with the 
London Polish Government. 

If the agreements of the Big Three at 
Teheran and Yalta are to be the yardstick 
by which to measure world peace, then I 
say there can be no peace because the en- 
slavement of freedom-loving people will 
have its reaction and the world will sud- 
denly awake to the fact that at Yalta the 
seeds were sown for a third World War. 


Pierre Jay 
New York, N.Y.; Chairman, Fiduciary 
Trust Co.; Deputy Agent General for Rep- 
aration Payments Under Dawes Plan Or. 
ganization, 1927-30, 
answers: 
“Yes,” decidedly. 


Eric F. Kelly 


Chebeague Island, Me.; Lecturer, Univer- 

sity of Krakow, Poland, 1925-26; Profes- 

sor of Journalism, Dartmouth College; 

Lecturer and Writer on Polish Questions, 
answers: 

No, I do not think that the handling of 
the Polish question at the Crimea will be 
a contribution to world peace. The terri- 
tory between the Curzon Line and the 
1939 boundary was Polish from before 
the year 1000 to 1795. Thousands of Poles 
have fought and died to preserve these 
lands from Asiatic invasions. 

Polish schools, churches, methods of ag- 
riculture and universities exist in these 
lands. The very best figures obtainable in 
1939 show that the Poles had the largest 
population of any racial group in this area. 
Lwow is distinctly a Polish city, with Pol- 
ish history, heritage and population. To 
take this land from Poland simply sets 
the stage for future discontent and an- 
other possible war. 


David A. Simmons 


President, American Bar 


Houston, Tex.; 
Association, 

answers: 

Important boundary changes between 
countries not at war with each other 
should be accomplished in one of two 
ways, first, by uncoerced diplomacy, or 
second, by submitting the controversy to 
the World Court for decision on law and 
equity in the light of evidence of present 
and recent historical ownership. A demo- 
cratic plebiscite after a reasonable period 
of freedom would certainly be preferable 
to an ex parte decision during military 
occupancy. Participation on a fair basis of 
all democratic elements in the provisional 
government should contribute to peace. 
[Ed. Note: Because of an inadvertent 
omission that obscured the meaning of 
Mr. Simmons’s answer in the issue of 
March 2, it is printed in full above.] 
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MEANING OF TIGHTER DRAFT 


New procedure on occupational defer- 
ments is now being put into effect by Se- 
lective Service. Rules and regulations have 
just been amended, and many men who 
formerly seemed far removed from the 
draft are faced with the prospect of early 
induction. 

Now, more than ever, emphasis is on a 
man’s age, the work he is doing, the im- 
portance of that work to the war effort 
and his replaceability. As the average age 
of those inducted moves higher, physical- 
ly fit men in the 26-through-29 age group 
are very likely to be drafted unless they 
can be shown to be indispensable key 
workers in essential activities. Many aged 
30 through 33 also will be called, although 
draft boards will be inclined to be more 
lenient with deferments for them than for 
men under 30. And, for the time being at 
least, men over 33 are virtually beyond 
the draft if they are doing essential work. 

Thus, employers, as well as employes of 
draft age, need to know who is likely to 
be called for induction next, and what the 
new procedure is for getting occupational 
deferments. 


To begin with, take the new deferment 
procedure for men 26 through 29: 


Here is where the most drastic changes in 
deferment rules have been made. For it is 
in the 26-through-29 age group that new 
draft calls will hit hardest. Employers 
will find it much more difficult to get de- 
ferments for these men than heretofore. 
They will have to convince draft boards 
that key men are absolutely necessary, 
indispensable and irreplaceable in war 
production or in support of the national 
health, safety or interest. Furthermore, 
local boards have orders from Selective 
Service Headquarters to begin on April 1 
to reopen and reconsider the cases of all 
men under 30 who. have been given occu- 
pational deferments in classes 2-A and 
%-B. Even if a man under 30 gets a con- 
tinuation of occupational deferment, it 
would be considered of only a temporary 
nature. 


The first thing for an employer to do is 
to make a list of all his employes under 
30. He should list them according to their 
importance to his operations. Then he 
should decide which of the group he will 
try to get deferred. If he has very many 
under 30, it is unlikely that he will be able 
to keep more than a few of them. 


Employers seeking deferment of employes 
under 30 should use the new Form 42A 
(Special-Revised). The system of certifi- 
cation by a Government agency of a 
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man’s indispensability and irreplaceability, 
already used in seeking deferment of men 
under 26, now is extended to men through 
the age of 29. Under this system, an em- 
ployer asks the representative of a fed- 
eral agency with whom he deals to cer- 
tify his request for deferment. There are 
15 agencies that can issue such certifica- 
tions, including the War and Navy De- 
partments, War Production Board, War 
Food Administration, Office of Defense 
Transportation, Petroleum Administra- 
tion for War, etc. These agencies have 
agreed to limit their total number of cer- 
tifications and to limit the types of per- 
sons to be certified. But a certification 
from them is supposed to carry great 
weight with local draft boards, although 
boards are not bound to follow these rec- 
ommendations. 


If an employer does not deal with one of 
these federal agencies, or cannot get a cer- 
tification from one with which he deals, he 
still can go directly to a local board in 
seeking deferment of a man under 30. 
Here, too, he uses the new Form 42A 
(Special-Revised) . The board is supposed 
to consider the case on its merits. Where 
there is no certification, a local board will 
not reopen the case of a man who has 
been called for induction. But, if an ap- 
plication bears a certification, the case 
will be reopened and the man can be de- 
ferred into 2-A or 2-B, even after he has 
been called for induction. 


Now, as to deferment procedure for 
men in the ages 30 through 33: 


There also is a tightening up on defer- 
ments for men in this age-group, but it is 
not so drastic as that for men under 30. 
Still, to qualify for occupational defer- 
ment, a man aged 30 through 33 now is 
supposed to be necessary to and regularly 
engaged in war production or at least in an 
essential activity. But here is‘an important 
point: He does not have to be either indis- 
pensable or irreplaceable, so long as he 
sticks to his job, and he does not have to 
have a certification from a Government 
agency. For him, Form 42A is used. 


A number of men in the 30-through-33 
age bracket, however, are going to be 
drafted in the weeks ahead, unless there 
is an early end of the war in Europe. And 
here is where the War Manpower Com- 
mission’s list of essential and critical ac- 
tivities comes in, serving as a guide to 
local draft boards. If a man under 34 is 
not in one of these activities or in an ac- 
tivity that his draft board considers lo- 
cally needed, he is likely to be called for 
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early induction, unless he has physical 
handicaps. The same applies if he leaves 
an essential job without approval of his 
draft board. 


Next, the outlook for men over 33 and 
under 38: 


A man in this age group is virtually cer- 
tain of deferment so long as he is engaged 
regularly in an essential activity. He must 
meet no requirements as to necessity, re- 
placeability, etc. But a man in the 34- 
through-37 group is liable to be called for 
induction at any time if he is not doing 
work that is rated as essential. 


Here is something employers are being 
advised to do to bring records of their de- 
ferred employes up to date: For those 
whose deferment is considered justified, 
file Form 42A (Special-Revised) for men 
under 30 and 42A for men of 30 and over, 
if these forms already are not on file with 
draft boards. Some older men may have 
been deferred without ever filing an occu- 
pational affidavit, or their draft boards may 
not have correct or complete information 
about their present occupational status. 


Other points involved in current defer- 
ment procedure: 


Fathers still have a slight advantage over 
non-fathers in the matter of deferments 
when other circumstances are equal, but, 
patticularly in the under-30 age groups, 
this often will result in only a slight delay 
in their induction. The rule is that, if all 
other factors are equal, fathers are sup- 
posed to get occupational deferment in 
preference to non-fathers in the same age 
group. 


Under new instructions from Selective 
Service Headquarters, greater considera- 
tion is supposed to be given by local 
boards to registrants engaged in war pro- 
duction or in support of the war effort 
than to those in activities that do not 
support the immediate prosecution of the 
war. Thus, under the new instructions, 
persons of lesser skills may be considered 
more important in war produdtion or in ac- 
tivities directly supporting the war effort 
than persons of greater skills whose work 
does not directly support the war effort. 


Selective Service officials emphasize that 
their aims, behind the new procedure, are 
to meet the Army and Navy require- 
ments for men, and, at the same time, to 
disrupt war production and essential ci- 
vilian activities as little as possible. And 
they point out that employers who are 
dissatisfied over deferment rulings of local 
draft boar ds still have the right of appeal. 
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HOW NEW WAGE RULE WORKS 


Ceilings on Extra Pay for Vacations, Night Jobs and Reclassification 


Significance to employers 
and employes of Mr. Davis's 
transfer to Stabilization post 


The War Labor Board now has a new 
wage formula. This formula, which puts a 
ceiling on some indirect wage increases, is 
to be a companion to the “little steel” 
formula, which fixes a ceiling on direct 
Wage increases. 

Under this new formula, employers and 
workers can know how far WLB will go 
in approving certain “fringe” wage in- 
creases. An invitation to come and get 
so much, and no more, is issued by Fred 
M. Vinson as his last act before turning 
over the Office of Economic Stabilization 
to its new director, William .H. Davis. 

Here is what the Vinson “fringe” formula 
empowers WLB to do: 

Vacations. Workers can get vacations 
up to one week after a year of service 
and two weeks after five years of service. 
This is standard WLB policy and repre- 
sents no change. _ 

Night work. Workers employed in non- 
continuous operations are entitled to ex- 
tra pay of 4 cents an hour for the second 
shift and 8 cents an hour for the third 
shift. This represents a tightening of WLB 
policy. In the past, the Board has ap- 
proved shift differentials of 5 cents an 
hour for the second shift and 10 cents for 
the third, although steel workers who work 
in continuous operations recently were al- 
lowed differentials of 4 and 6 cents. 

In knocking a cent or two from the 
ceilings on shift premiums, Mr. Vinson 
let John L. Lewis know that the shift 
differentials demanded by the United Mine 
Workers in current negotiations with the 
coal operators are considered out of 
bounds. The miners are asking 10 cents an 
hour more for the second shift and 15 
cents for the third. 

Merit increases. WLB is not permitted 
to go beyond its present standards in 
granting merit increases and automatic 
progressions. Present policy is to order au- 
tomatic wage increases only when both 
labor and management agree. 

Reclassifications. Reclassification and 
re-evaluation of jobs are to be limited to 
an average increase of 1 cent an hour or 1 
per cent, for all employes in a plant. At 
present, WLB generally allows an average 
increase of 3 cents an hour, although in 
the steel case 5 cents was approved. Only. 
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in rare and unusual cases affecting critical 
needs of war production is WLB now to 
be permitted to authorize reclassification 
and re-evaluation in excess of 1 cent or 
1 per cent. 

That is the formula to be applied hence- 
forth to the above four types of “fringe” 
adjustments. However, in making adjust- 
ments under this formula, WLB’s deci- 
sions still are subject to approval of Wil- 
liam H. Davis, the new Director of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization. As retiring Chairman 
of WLB, he can be expected to see eye to 
eye with WLB on most issues, since he 
helped formulate and carry out its policies. 

So far as these four types of “fringe” 
issues are concerned, WLB now is free to 
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make adjustments, without fear of a veto 
by the Office of Price Administration. Up 
to the time of writing his new formula, Mr. 
Vinson had insisted that “fringe” incredses 
involving price increases should not be 
effective unless approved by OPA. 

There are other “fringe” adjustments, 
however, that WLB is not free to make 
without OPA approval, if price increases 
are involved. These are such adjustments 
as premium pay for overtime and _holi- 
days, payment for work clothing and tools, 
insurance proposals and shift differentials 
for continuous operations where shift work 
is rotated. 


The “fringe” formula is of particular 
importance at this time because it will 
have a decided bearing on the coal miners’ 
demands for increased income. Two of the 
demands already appear to be virtually 
settled. One involves the demand for vaca- 
tion payments of $100 a year instead of 
$50 now received. Under the new formula, 
miners with five years’ experience would 
appear to be entitled to this increase. The 
other demand covers shift differentials, 
Here the most the miners can expect ap- 
pears to be 4 cents an hour more for the 
second shift and 8 cents for the third. They 
are asking 10 cents for the second and 15 
cents for the third. 

Other demands of the miners are not 
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—Harris & Ewing 
FOR THE WLB—GEORGE TAYLOR 
... they will continue to see eye to eye 


covered by the formula and may run into 
resistance from the stabilizers if they are 
found to require price increases. These de- 
mands include payment for clothing and 
tools, holiday premiums, shortened base 
hours, and full portal-to-portal pay. Mr. 
Davis, who, while Chairman of WLB, had 
many clashes with John L. Lewis, doubt- 
less will have a good deal to say about 
whether these demands can be granted. 
Promotion of Mr. Davis and the selec- 
tion of George W. Taylor as his sue 
cessor as Chairman of WLB raise many 
questions concerning the future of Gov- 
ernment price and _ wage-stabilization 
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“This Dodge has been driven about 
425,000 miles, and is still going practi- 
cally night and day hauling buttermilk 
to the local milk-drying plant, where 
it’s processed for shipment overseas,” 
writes Joe E. Patton of Albert Lea, 
Minnesota. 


“This work demands being on time all 
the time, and this truck has given me 
top record. Am I glad I’ve had a Job- 
Rated truck during this war! 


“T’ve other trucks, but this Dodge has 
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TRUCKS 


BUY WAR BONDS 


done the best job at the lowest cost, and 
I hope and believe it will carry on for 
another 300,000 miles!” 

* * 
If YOU wamt this kimd of long and 
economical service—let your Dodge 
dealer take care of your trucks! 
Depend on the ‘“‘kmow-how”’ of his 
expert mechamcs, on readily avail- 
able factory-engmeered parts. Make 
your Dodge dealer’s shop your 
“truck headquarters!” 


NEW TRUCKS AVAILABLE 


Dodge is building new 114 and 2-ton trucks, 
in limited quantities, for essential use. See 
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truck to fit your job—save you money! 
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REPUBLIC INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 





B 
: SERVICE life determines the value of 


belting, hose or other mechanical rubber prod- 
ucts. Because of structures engineered for 
resistance to external and internal forces, Re- 
public Rubber products will give long and 
economical service under all classes of oper- 
ating conditions. Special physical properties of 
today’s various rubbers permit selection to 
combat heat, oil, abrasion, tear, shock and other 
destructive forces. Super Excelo Reprene Con- 
veyor Belting represents the highest develop- 
ment in synthetic rubber construction yet 
achieved. Challenger Reprene Transmission 
Belting, Tower Air Hose, Republic Fire Hose, 
and many other products are outstanding— 
better than before. Ask your Republic Distrib- 
utor about Republic’s improved products. 
we ant 
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policy. For employers and workers, the 
shift carries the following meaning: 

Mr. Davis is a moderator. As head of 
WLB he worked closely with unions and 
employers. He believes firmly that the 
wage line should be held, opposes revision 
of the “little steel” formula. He can be 
expected to hold fairly closely to Mr. Vin. 
son’s policies, although he may show more 
willingness to compromise than Mr. Vin. 
son. Workers may get a better break on 
“fringe” adjustments than in the past, but 
the door still is closed to general wage in- 
creases while there remains a war to be 
won in Germany. Mr. Davis wants the 
present wage-stabilization law renewed 
as is. 

Labor can take hope, however, in Mr. 
Davis’s views concerning wages after the 
German war. He believes a higher wage is 
necessary when peace comes. He and other 
public members of WLB recently expressed 
their views on this subject as follows: 

“As we move out of the wastage of total 
war back to peacetime and the promise 
of the future, we will no longer be think- 
ing or speaking about ‘maintaining pre. | 
war wage standards.’ The cost-of-living 
adjustment of the ‘little steel formula’ will 
have to give way to wage and price ad-/ 
justments which definitely raise the gen- 
eral level of real wages.” 

As for WLB, no change in policy can be 
expected to follow Mr. Taylor’s promotion 
to the chairmanship. As author of the 
“little steel” formula and other WLB wage 
control devices, he is known to labor as a 
“hold-the-line” man. His views are close 
to those of Mr. Davis. 


“Work or fight.’’ After two months’ 
debate in Congress over “work or fight” 
legislation, a handful of Senators and 
Representatives now will sit down and at- 
tempt to write a man-power bill. 

This conference committee will have the 
job of compromising two points of view 
on man-power control that are diametri- 
cally opposed. One view, that of the 
House, is that it is not too late in the 
war to pass a labor draft. The other view, 
that of the Senate, is that controls of the 
type now imposed by the War Manpower 
Commission are sufficient. 

The conferees have these choices: Write 
a new bill that will be a composite of the 
House and Senate versions, or stall of 
final action until the war in Germany 3s 
over, knowing that public opinion them 
will demand a loosening rather than tight. 
ening of controls. If the conferees do reacll 
a compromise, the legislation may be tod 
late to affect the control of man power for 
the German conflict. It will take several 
weeks after passage for the law to be 
come operative, and by that time the wa 
in Germany may be over. 

Here is what the House and Senate ver 
sions would do: 

House bill. All men aged 18 through 44 
are liable for induction into war jobs | 
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WHAT WEAPON 
are they all using: 


It’s an old friend of yours - and it is used by 


every branch of the Armed Services ! 








THE ARMORED FORCES use radio tele- 
phone to inter-connect tanks, scout cars, 
command cars, artillery units and anti- 
tank vehicles. 


ARMY AIR FORCES planes by the 
hundreds fly and fight as one team be- 
cause of their radio telephone — and 






ON BATTLESHIPS, Aircraft Carriers, 
Cruisers, Destroyers, battle announcing 
systems give orders in a giant voice over 
loudspeaking telephones 


THE SIGNAL CORPS provides the cir- 
cuits for Victory—thousands upon thou- 
sands of miles of telephone wires needed 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT ARTILLERY fire is co- 
ordinated and controlled by field tele- 
phone—the brother of your familiar Bell 
System telephone. 





into almost impassable jungles, depends 
upon field telephones to deliver orders 
and reports instantly. 


THE INFANTRY uses great quantities of 
portable switchboards, field telephones 
and wire to link foxholes, command 


ON OUR SUBMARINES, sound powered 
telephones, operating on current gener- 
ated by the speaker's voice, connect all 
battle stations. 


OU la 
THIS COAST GUARDSMAN, standing 
watch, telephones warnings to the bridge 
to help keep the convoy’s many ships in 
protected formation. 





FIELD ARTILLERY ‘“‘Long Toms,” blast- 
ing unseen targets, are directed by voices 
flashing through multi-channel radio 
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interphone equipment. 


to coordinate the attack. 


OU best know your telephone as a friendly 
instrument of peace. Our fighting men know 
it as an effective weapon of war. 

Western Electric has put in the hands of the 
armed forces huge quantities of telephones, switch- 
boards, wire, cable— specialized radio telephone 
equipment for use on land, at sea, in the air— 
many types of microphones and headsets by the 
hundreds of thousands—sound powered tele- 


posts and headquarters, 


telephone sets, 


phones—battle announcing systems. Currently all 
these products together add up to only 40% of 
Western Electric’s total production for war. The 
other 60% includes such specialized devices as 
RADAR. 

Manpower and manufacturing facilities are de- 
voted to meeting our fighters’ vast needs. That’s 
why not all requests for home telephones can be . 
filled till after Victory. 


Buy all the War Bonds you can—and keep them! 
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Western Electric } 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 
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WHEN YOU'RE HAUNTED BY 29 jobs -S- yy that all have 
+S 


to be done...and while your secretary is free to ward 
: 4 

“eve 

off unnecessary mn) ME interruptions...you just 
VIA! 
ial 


J 


relax and talk your problems to your microphone < 


<r 


sending a memo here...an instruction there, and dictating 


\ 


the end of the day comes, you're on your way home knowing 


a long complicated report ...and when 





that everything is on record and attended to... Right, 


Mr. Secretary, that's DICTAPHONE 


EL tile, 





The microphone on your desk is the heart of Dictaphone Electronic Dictation. Make 
it your Control Center for executive action. It will help you keep on top of your job. 
Developed in pre-war years and widely used by war-time executives, Dictaphone Elec- 
tronic Dictation is now available for essential uses. Send for new, free descriptive booklet. 


NOTE: Standard Dictaphone dictating machines, without elec- 
tronic amplification and telephone recording, are currently being 
produced and offer outstanding value for general office dictation. 





DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada, Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 86 Richmond Street, West, Toronto 2, Ontario 


*The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dictating machines 
and omer sound recording and reproducing equipmenc bearing said trade-mark. 





they refuse to work where they are as. 
signed by the Government. Those refusing 
to be drafted will face the same penalties 
as men who defy induction into the armed 
services. That penalty is five years in jail, 
a fine of $1,000, or both. About 18,000,000 
men are affected. 
Men now deferred in industry or on the 
farms will be frozen in their jobs until 
the Government decides that they should 
work elsewhere. About 10,000,000 men are 
so deferred. Purpose of this provision jg 
to prevent shifting to peacetime jobs 
while there still is a war to be won. 
Induction procedure will be handled by 
draft boards, but will be used only after 
voluntary methods fail. The House bill, 
which was sponsored by Representative 
May (Dem.), of Kentucky, makes no at- 





pr 
—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE MAY 
.. . would his bill prevail? 





tempt to control women workers or men 
over the age of 44. 

The Senate bill. This bill contains no 
compulsory assignment or job-freezing fea- 
tures. It writes into law the measures that 
have been used in the past by the War 
Manpower Commission, and provides for 
surveys of war plants with a view to 
eliminating labor wasting and hoarding. 

Under this proposal, WMC is authorized 
to tell employers how many workers they 
should hire, according to sex, age or occu- 
pational qualifications, and to bar them 
from employing more than their quotas. 
Employers violating employment ceilings 
or other hiring regulations are subject toa 
year’s imprisonment, a fine of $1,000, o 
both. Also, those who hire more workers 
than ceilings permit cannot deduct the 
amount of their wages for income tax pur- 
poses or in figuring cost-plus contracts. 

In the Senate bill, the only penalties 
against workers who violate WMC regula- 
tions are the ones now implied in WMC 
rules; namely, the threat of being jobles. 
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Pro ata Con 
of National Issues 


‘Big 5’ Veto Rule 
In World Council: 


Press Comment 


The voting plan for the United Nations 
Security Council, whereby one of the Big 
Five powers may veto military sanctions 
against an aggressor, is accepted by most 
commenting editers as reasonable and 
realistic. They cite a need for unanimity 
among the leading military powers if peace 
is to be enforced. Others, however, regard 
the plan as opening the way for aggression. 

“Essentially the compromise is a recog- 
nition and expression of the fact that .. . 
security depends upon concerted action by 
the five powers,” says the Baltimore 
(Md.) Sun (Ind.-Dem.), commenting 
that “to quibble over details of voting 
formulae seems only silly.” 

Calling the formula ‘“‘an ingenious way 
of reducing the realities to legal expres- 
sion,” the New York Herald Tribune 
(Ind.-Rep.) observes that “its importance 
probably ends there. It is the realities that 
count, not the formula.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Star (Ind.) 
argues that such a plan, earlier, probably 
would have allowed Japan, Germany or 
Italy to block effective action against 
themselves, but concludes that, since re- 
straint against a major power would pre- 
cipitate world war anyway, “the defects 

. may be more apparent than real.” 

Even without enforcement rights against 
a big power, the Washington (D.C.) Post 
(Ind.) points out, “the Council . . . could 
bring great moral pressure to bear.” 

The Newark (N.J.) Evening News 
(Ind.) is hopeful of acceptance of the 
voting plan along with the rest of the 
Dumbarton Oaks plan, especially “as sen- 
atorial judgment . . . would hesitate to 
relinquish a veto for ourselves.” 

But the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer 
(Ind.) finds it “very difficult to believe 
that the ability of any of the Big Five na- 
tions to veto charges of aggression against 
itself would insure peace and promote 
world security.” 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer 
(Ind.-Dem.) says the compromise brings 
us out “right where we were” and sug- 
gests we “eliminate entirely the idea of 
domination, which is so prominent” in it. 

The Savannah (Ga.) Morning News 
(Ind.) predicts that, with the proposed 
voting plan, “the new world peace or- 
ganization will fail as miserably as did the 
old league,” and calls for “a real peace 
organization—with teeth in it.” 
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Do you have a housing problem 
for a whole family of products? 


Lindsay Structure, modern method of light metal con- 
struction, solves your product housing problem when the 
various models produced are of different dimensions. 


Available in any desired size or shape, Ls cabinets and 
housings are pre-formed to your exact specifications— 
with no welding, riveting, fitting, trimming, or retooling 

$s required for their construction. Ls units built to the same 
fn j§ @ master specifications are identical, though assembled in 


different shops. Design changes can be made almost over- 
night, and finished structures protect your equipment 
against damage, dust, and dirt. 

ee Investigate Lindsay Structure today. Write to Lindsay and 
Lindsay, 222-C W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill.; to 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y.; or to Lindsay. Structure (Canada) Ltd., 
Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal. 


This Larkin Coils’ air con- 
ditioning unit is produced 
in varying capacities, with 
the different-sized models 
all housed in adaptable Ls. 





Lindsay Structure utilizes all the 


strength of light sheet metal through 
. uniform tensioning—achieving a unique 
high strength-weight ratio. ie 


U. S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
6. v. 5 Pak Om, U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 
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GLUED LAMINATED ARCHES, 92’ 4” span, 
prefabricated by Timber Structures, Inc. for 
Boeing Aircraft Company, Seattle, Washington. 


Wood has recently gone through a 
growing up and educating process 
that makes it an amazingly versatile 
construction material for all sizes 
and types of buildings. 

At no place in the entire building 
industry is the modernization of 
wood more apparent than in those 
structures where glued laminated 
timber arches and other members 
have been employed. 


Timber Structures has pioneered 
in the development of glued lami- 
nated arches, trusses, beams, col- 
umns; oars and other products in 
the field of wood specialties. 


Laminated members excite the 
interest of architects, engineers and 
contractors because they possess 
unusual strength, eliminating many 
supports and posts; they can be 
patterned to conform to engineering 
needs and to architectural design. 


If you have plans for present or 
future construction work, weshould 
like to talk to you about the avail- 
ability, strength, permanence and 
economy of timber. Illustrated lit- 
erature will be mailed gladly on 
request. We are prepared to serve 
you in timber and allied structural 
materials. 


gS MBEe 


STRUCTURE 


sunt Oo 2 f OR A 2S B, 
ENGINEERING IN WOOD 
Portland 8, Oregon New York 17, N.Y. 
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Congress proposes to take its time in 
considering the Bretton Woods agreements 
for an International Monetary Fund and 
an International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. This was made clear at 
hearings of the House Banking Committee 
after Treasury Secretary Morgenthau said 
that adoption before the San Francisco 
Conference of the United Nations would 
be “helpful.” 

The Administration is applying full pres- 
sure to get Congress to approve the pro- 
posals without substantial change. Official 
support is concentrating on the Monetary 
Fund and is following this line: 

Stable currencies are essential to re- 
viving world trade after the war. The 
choice is between orderly trade and 
commercial chaos. 

U.S. approval of the Fund is nec- 
essary for stable currencies. Other 
countries are waiting for the United 
States to take the lead, won’t act un- 
til Congress does. 

Before the hearings conducted by Rep- 
resentative Spence (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
are completed, however, these issues will 
be emphasized: 

Does the Fund promise stable 
money? Administration spokesmen stress 
the requirement that member countries 
fix maximum and minimum rates of ex- 
change, and agree not to alter currency 
values except with Fund permission. This is 
viewed in Washington as a brake on cur- 
rency manipulations. In England, this 
provision is seen as a method that will 
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. .. everyone waited for Uncle Sam to take the lead 
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VARYING VIEWS OF WORLD FUND:, 
BASIS OF SCRUTINY IN THE HOUSE 





permit currency values to change with in- 
ternational approval. z 

Are exchange controls to end? Con- § ~ 
gress is being told that the Fund is de- 
signed to prevent a return to the situation 
before the war, when countries controlled 
the use of gold, dollars, and other cur- 
rencies in international trade. However, 
the Fund agreement does permit wartime 
exchange controls to continue for as long 
as five years while an adjustment is being 
made to postwar conditions. 

This permission was emphasized at the 
recent Mexico City conference, where 
Latin-American countries were assured 
that this country would not object to con- 
trols over dollar balances amassed during 
the war. The purpose of these controls is 
to direct postwar Latin-American spend- 
ing for necessities, not luxuries. 

John Maynard Keynes, principal British 
advocate of the Fund, also has told the 
House of Commons that such arrange- 
ments as the sterling area will not be 
prohibited. This is an agreement that per- 
mits free trade inside the area, where’ 
British pounds are used, but allows re 
strictions on trade outside the area, where! 
other currencies are required. The British) 
now are attempting to expand the area to 
include Belgium, the Netherlands, andj 
perhaps, France. 

To American foreign traders, as well ag: 
bankers, the Fund thus appears to permit? 
exchange controls for five years at least! 
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——MacGovern in New York Post 
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Control Aluminum Alloy ingot impurities |The process of refining, governing every 
to an extent where they will not later _ phase in production of Aluminum Refiners 
cause trouble in casting, and the biggest ingot, makes certain that these impurities 


single step has been taken to assure per- are controlled. Uniformity of quality is 


a’), 


fect castings. thus assured. 


ALUMINUM REFINERS 


Division of 
BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION ¢ Detroit 26, Michigan 
NEWS General Offices Lafayette Building 








MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES AND SHAPES OF CASTING AND DEOXIDIZING ALLOYS 
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GREATER SEATTLE 
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pee 


Wa © SEATTLE... cuture Hus oF 
ORIENTAL AND ALASKAN COMMERCE... 
IS SENDING TRAINLOADS OF NORTHERN 
PACIFIC FREIGHT TO TOKYO... TODAY! 
FACT OR FICTION? 









© THis CREATURE 
is A BY- PRODUCT 
oF A MAJOR 
SEATTLE INDUSTRY. 
® FACT OR 
FICTION? 























© PRE-FABRICATED 
} RAILROAD TRACK 
1S BEING LAID IN SEATTLE 
~~ TO MAKE TEMPORARY 

mame SPUR LINES FORTHE CITYS 
ROME FAST-GROWING INDUSTRIES. 
. FACT OR FICTION? 





ma ©) WORLDS LONGEST MAIN STREET 
HELPED METROPOLITAN SEATTLE 
ACCOMMODATE 168 000 NEW RESIDENTS 

SINCE 1941. FACT OR FICTION? 








“CHECK YOUR ANSWERS HERE: 


1. Fact. From Boeing’s ultra-colossal plants 
at Seattle and nearby Renton, these cargoes 
go winging to Tokyo... via B-29! Raw 
materials and sub-assemblies for the B-29 
Superfortresses are delivered to Boeing by 
N. P., for speedy “‘re-shipment” to Nippon. 


2. Fact. It’s a Sturgeon Sea-Poacher, one 
of many weird fishes occasionally found in 
the huge catches of sea food which move 
across Seattle’s piers. The Seattle water- 
front, one of the world’s great ports, trans- 
fers enormous cargoes to Northern Pacific. 


future. Foresighted service to Seattle indus- 
tries has helped make N. P. the No. 1 rail 
system in Washington State—in size, mile- 


freight and passenger business. 


4. Fact. Building materials, household ap- 
pliances, food—and people—came to the 
city via the “Main Street of The Northwest’, 
the rail line that links most of the North- 
west’s important population centers. 


FREE ...A GAME 


FOR EVERYBODY! send for the 
free FACT OR FICTION booklet —44 pages, 
illustrated. Address Northern Pacific Railway, 
Room 934, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


3. Fiction. Many miles of modern trackage 
were built in the city by Northern Pacific 
before the war, to match Seattle’s brilliant 
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lars from the Fund without requiring them 
to exchange their own currencies freely for 
dollars in regular trade. British traders, 
for example, could freely exchange dollars 
for pounds, but American traders might 
not be able to exchange pounds for dol- 
lars so easily, because of currency controls, 

Currency areas, involving exchange 
controls and other trade restrictions, are 
opposed officially by the State Depart- 
ment, and by U.S. business and banking 
groups. The prospect is that opposition to 
the Fund will increase unless stronger com- 
mitments against currency areas are de- 
manded by the U.S. Government. 

The Administration response to this 
criticism is that the Fund will work against 
such ‘arrangements and act to modify 
them, whereas, without the Fund, ex- 
change controls, currency wars and other 
practices are inevitable. The point also is 
made that an adequate trade and invest- 
ment program by this country will elimi- 
nate the need for foreign countries to take 
any action to control dollars. 

Must trade be relatively free? The 
United States is on record as opposing 
postwar trade agreements between coun- 
tries that discriminate against other coun- 
tries. The United Nations Agreement and 
master Lend-Lease agreements restate 
this principle. The Fund is advanced as a 
means of reaching this goal. 

The Fund agreement prohibits discrimi- 
natory currency arrangements and prac- 
tices that force money to be spent in 
definite ways, such as in the tourist trade. 
The question thus arises whether dis- 
criminatory trade practjces themselves are 
to be banned by the Fund. The British 
view of Bretton Woods is that countries 
can negotiate special trade agreements for 
mutual advantage, and Great Britain has 
every intention of continuing Empire 
trade preference practices. 

Latin-American nations also favor pref- 
erential trade agreements. They want the 
United States to give special concessions 
to Hemisphere products that may compete 
on world markets with products from 
other areas. This implies either trade quo- 
tas or currency favors. The U.S. position 
is that such arrangements will hamper, 
rather than encourage, an expanding trade. 

It is not yet clear whether the Fund 
would bar agreements of this type, but the 
Administration views the Fund as a means 
of eliminating the need for them. 

Before Congress acts on the money 
agreement, these points are expected to be 
clarified. Present indications are that the 
United States and Britain, the leading 
commercial nations of the world, have dif- 
ferent views about the operation of the 
Fund. These differences will appear more 
sharply as the hearings develop. 

The proposal for the International Bank 
is not likely to be so closely examined. 
Little opposition to this agency has devel- 
oped in either the U.S. or Britain. 
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She’s not a magician —just a competent 
girl without any special training. 


Yet, after a brief period of time on 
the job, she can now handle in one day 
all the work involved in making out 
pay checks and completing the payroll 
journal and earnings cards for 1,200 peo- 
ple! Not only that, but less clerical help 
is needed in the payroll department, and 
the checks are ready two days earlier 
than they used to be. 


How she does it 


Impossible? Not when you have a Na- 
tional Payroll Machine. It enables any 
reasonably competent person to make 
out from 100 to 150 pay checks an hour 
with all deductions shown. 


Any firm will find that a National 
Payroll Machine means a definite sav- 
ing in both man-hours and money. 


Handles payments by either cash or check 


The machine is equally valuable whether 
you pay by check or by cash. When you 
pay by check, all deductions are printed 
on the employee’s statement part of the 
check. With cash payments, deductions 
are printed on the cash envelope. 

In addition to producing the payroll 
check, the National Payroll Machine 
prints a complete record on earnings 
card, payroll journal, check and stub, 
or cash envelope. 


Phone our representative now! 


If payday means extra work and head- 
aches in your plant or office, have your 
secretary call the nearest National Rep- 
resentative now. He’ll be glad to show 
you definite figures on the savings you 
can expect from using a National Pay- 
roll Machine. National Payroll Ma- 
chines are available through priorities. 





CASH REGISTERS © ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 
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U.S. AS HEMISPHERE PROTECTOR: 
SHIFT OF LATIN NATIONS’ ATTITUDE 


(The following analysis of trends at 
the Inter-American Conference comes 
from one of the editors of The United 
States News who observed the delib- 
erations at first hand.) 


Political and economic policies in this 
Hemisphere are to take a new direction 
as a result of the Inter-American Confer- 
ence in Mexico City. The United States, 
no longer feared as an imperialist power, is 
invited to become the protector of Latin 
America. That marks a sharp reversal of 
the former attitude toward U.S. “inter- 
vention” and “dollar diplomacy.” 

The Act of Chapultepec, binding 
American nations to unite against any ag- 
gressor, inside or outside of the Hemi- 
sphere, goes further than the U.S. delega- 
tion had been prepared to go. U.S. armed 
power is promised to defend any Hemi- 
sphere country from any threat. This decla- 
ration applies specifically only until this war 
ends, but postwar treaties are promised. 
By setting up an independent security sys- 
tem for the Hemisphere, it promises to 
conflict with the world security organiza- 
tion now proposed for the United Nations. 

Latin-American nations want to settle 
their family affairs within the family. 
U.S. delegates fear that this policy may 
lead to regional agreements and spheres 
of influence not contemplated by the Dum- 
barton Oaks agreements. Latin-American 
delegates to the coming San Francisco 
Conference thus can expect at best only 
lukewarm support from this country in at- 
tempts to divorce Hemisphere problems 
from world supervision. 

Trade policies are running into similar 
difficulties. Latin America is far more 
willing to forge a tight Hemisphere com- 
mercial system than the United States. 
The Economic’ Charter of the Americas, 
guaranteeing broadly to increase Hemi- 
sphere trade by raising living standards, 
reducing tariff barriers and inviting for- 
eign investments, faces these problems: 

Tariff reductions are asked by the Unit- 
ed States, but, at Latin-American insist- 
ence, a policy of reduced tariffs was elimi- 
nated from the Charter. Other Hemisphere 
nations fear that free competition from 
U.S. industries would ruin their own 
plans to industrialize. They want tariff 
protection for infant industries. 
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Investment controls face the same prob- 
lem. Latin America wants to govern the 
investment of dollars. Mexico, for example, 
will not permit foreigners to buy going 
concerns, but will grant tax privileges to 
foreigners who propose to start new in- 
dustries. That policy is common in the 
Hemisphere. 

Export subsidies are another stumbling 
block. Brazil and Peru object to this coun- 
try’s cotton subsidy. Argentina can be ex- 
pected to object to the wheat subsidy, 
United States delegates are promising to 
ask Congress to adjust this policy, but 
the United States farm bloc must be 
considered. 

A preferred U.S. market for Latin- 
American products also is wanted after the 
war. That would include Brazilian rubber, 
Central American hemp, Bolivian tin, 
South American quinine. Hemisphere pro- 
duction of these materials has been active- 
ly promoted by the United States, because 
the usual Far Eastern sources of supply 
were cut off. The U.S. position on this 
problem is that war buying must decline 
in any event, and that no country should 
be entitled to a preferred position. 

Stock piling by the United States is 
another concern. Copper producers—Chile, 
Peru and Mexico—are particularly eager 
to have this Government continue to buy 
stock piles of this metal. Otherwise, a 
postwar surplus of 2,000,000 tons of cop- 
per is feared. U.S. delegates tacitly prom- 
ised to ask for authority to continue stock 
piles of strategic materials, but the con- 
sent of Congress to this policy remains in 
doubt. (See page 22.) 

These and other technical trade mat- 
ters are scheduled to be studied more fully 
at a Washington conference in June. 

Argentina’s position in the new Hem- 
isphere system was left open. Delegates 
agreed privately that no system could 
operate successfully without a country as 
large and powerful as Argentina. Thus, 
after the Act of Chapultepec, which was 
aimed directly at Argentina, a polite in- 
vitation was extended to bring that coun- 
try into the organization. The conditions 
are that Argentina declare war on Ger- 
many and Japan and adhere to the Act 
of Chapultepec and other security agree- 
ments. The promise is a seat at the 
United Nations Conference. 
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Congress’s hunt for uses 
of aluminum and magnesium 
when plane output drops 


The light metals industry, grown huge 
with the war, now is looking about for 
postwar customers. In this search the in- 
dustry, which produces aluminum and 
magnesium, is only moderately hopeful. It 
has no delusions about a mushrooming 
peacetime volume of business, but does 
expect to be considerably better off than 
before the war. It recognizes that a high 
percentage of its new capacity, developed 
to supply light metals for warplanes, must 
be shut down when aircraft production is 
cut to peacetime levels. 

Just now, the industry is being helped 
in its customer hunt by the Senate Small 
Business Committee. The Committee’s in- 
terest, first of all, is in creating opportu- 
nities for small industrial concerns. It is 
in the middle of a series of hearings which 
began with the idea that as many as 60,- 
000 such firms could garner a profit by 
tuning the light metals into manufac- 
tured articles of many kinds. 

In all this, the Government has a big 
stake. It has a billion-dollar investment 
in aluminum and magnesium. Its peace- 
time return on that investment depends on 
the outcome of the search now going on. 

But that search already has encoun- 
tered two obstacles which indicate, con- 
trary to many predictions, that the much- 
discussed “age of light metals” will not ar- 
rive with the close of the war. The first 
obstacle is simply that it still will be 
cheaper to make things of steel than of 
aluminum or magnesium. 

Price obstacle. Aluminum costs 13 to 
15 cents a pound and steel only 2% cents. 
The cost-conscious manufacturer scarcely 
can ignore a difference so broad. Even 
after considering that there is twice as 
much aluminum as steel to the pound, the 
aluminum still costs three times as much. 
Magnesium costs range from 11.51 cents 
to 57 cents a pound. The best plants pro- 
duce it at an average of 18.24 cents. After 
making allowance, again, for the greater 
volume of magnesium to the pound, cost 
temains a forbidding factor for magne- 
slum, too. 
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(This article represents the result of an 


extensive research on a topic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


DELAYING A ‘LIGHT METAL AGE’: 
PRICE AND TECHNICAL HURDLES 


High Cost and Unfamiliarity of New Materials Compared to Steel 


The cost obstacle was dramatized be- 
fore the committee by the chief engineer 
of a prominent automobile company. He 
put on display two automobile doors. One 
was of steel and cost $2.45. The other, of 
aluminum and half the weight of the first, 
cost $4.94. The automobile industry, the 
engineer said, could not double the cost 
of its automobiles, just to make them 
light. 

The price situation is involved, too, in 
the second obstacle. 

New markets. To achieve 
any large-scale peacetime busi- 
ness expansion, the light met- 
als industry must find new 
markets. Other industries have 
only to go back to established 
peacetime fields. But alumi- 
num and magnesium must in- 
crease the list of articles in 
which they are substituted for 
steel and iron. 

In many cases, the produc- 
ers of such articles have still 
to be convinced that the light 
metals make a satisfactory 
substitute. In some instances, 
the manufacturers already are 
convinced that, technically, 
aluminum and magnesium are 
unsuitable. Add the cost dif- 
ferential to this, and the 
height of the new-markets ob- 
stacle is further increased. 

The technical _ possibilities 
of magnesium are even less 
widely known than those of 
aluminum. Much _ experimen- 
tation still lies ahead in this 
field. 

For these reasons, the feel- 
ing is that the principal in- 
crease in the use of light 
metals will come from ex- 
panded consumption in fields 
in which aluminum already 


was established before the 
war. 
Old markets. These uses 


lie principally in the field of 
transportation. 

Aircraft. Henry J. Kaiser, 
the mass-production industri- 
alist, says that postwar air- 





planes will use ever-increasing quantities 
of aluminum, and magnesium, too. A big 
market thus awaits development of the 
commercial and private flying industry. 
Railroads. The railroads are much in- 
terested in the use of aluminum in their 
rolling stock, for decreased weight means 
decreased hauling costs. The fast, stream- 
lined aluminum passenger train has caught 
the public fancy. More such trains are to 
be built. Aluminum freight cars have 


been built, but railroad men say that the 
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actory-Standard Service — from 
Coast to Coast. Highly skilled trailer 
mechanics under the supervision of fac- 
tory-trained specialists work to stand- 
" ards set up by the Trailmobile factory. 


RAILERS FOR ‘45 


Commercial truck trailers, too, 
have been cut by WPB’s recent order 
freezing increases in, the production 
of durable civilian goods. . 
nouncing its latest total pr 
program for the rt 

revealed. thg 


Ecticcd Use Trailmobile’s 
Nationwide Service 


year 0 















. . In an- 
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4 Fleet Owner, January 1945 








j \" To Help You Keep Equipment Rolling there are now 60 
\Q", Trailmobile Servicenters strategically located to deliver fast, 
expert service and repair on all types and makes of trailers. 


Standard Factory Parts Used. Every 
Servicenter carries an adequate stock of 
standard factory replacement parts to 
facilitate repair and maintenance. 


Prevent Serious Lay-ups ... keep operating costs 


down by the regular use of Trailmobile Servicenter 
facilities. We'll send up-to-date list for ready refer- 


ence upon request. 


The Trailmobile Company, Cincinnati 9, Ohio; 
Berkeley 2, California; Charlotte, North Carolina. 











RAILMOBILE 








Trailmobile Headquarters 
Plant, Cincinnati, Ohio 








price of aluminum must come down before 
their use can be materially increased. 

Trucks and busses. A big expansion jp 
the use of aluminum for truck and bys 
bodies obviously lies ahead. Again, light. 
ness makes a wide cut in gasoline costs, 
and increases the maximum pay load. 

Automobiles. Little immediate increase 
in aluminum use is foreseen here. To the 
prohibitive cost factor is added the con. 
sideration that many automotive engi- 
neers think aluminum technically unsuited 
for most automobile uses. 

Power transmission. Production of 
aluminum wire and cable is expected to 
rise sharply, especially for power transmis- 
sion. As compared with copper, the cost 
differential favors aluminum in this case. 

Outside the transportation field: 

Alloys. Experiments are being conduct- 
ed looking to a broader use of aluminum 
as an alloy for steel. 

Household devices. Aluminum already 
was well established in this field before 
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—Acme 
HENRY J. KAISER 
... the test tube would tell 


the war. Expansion here is considered in- 
evitable, with the light metal, despite 
costs, entering into most things that must 
be lifted or moved. There also may be 
some substitution for wood, for the sake 
of greater durability. 

Novel uses. The industry has drawn 
aluminum out to a fine thread and woven 
it into a fabric. The Committee saw a 
evening gown made of this material. It is 
urged, however, as an ideal tire fabric. 
There are many other suggested uses, all 
contingent upon the cost factor. Dr. Wil- 
lard H. Dow, president of Dow Chemical 
Co., the principal producer of magnesium, 
brought in a list of products that he 
thought small businesses with capital in- 
vestments ranging from $5,000 to $50,000 
could manufacture. The list included: 

House trailers, skis, die castings, port 
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“Now we take an ordinary 


NY office worker becomes a 
magician when Multilith Sys- 
temat duplicating methodsare intro- 
duced to simplify repetitive paper 
work of business and industry. No 
longer is it necessary to carry stocks 
of scores of printed forms ... all 
that is needed is a stock of blank 
paper. 

Big, costly inventories of printed 
forms are replaced by a few Syste- 
mat master sheets. These Systemats 
carry the standardized headings, 


Multi 


TRADE-MARK REG 


Systemat and Maltigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 


apr 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 





rulings, etc., that make up your 
regular forms. The variable infor- 
mation which is to go on these 
forms—words, figures, sketches, or 
diagrams, are written, typed, or 
drawn directly on the master. 

Then, ix one single operation, the 
whole completed form is produced 
in quantities from a few to hun- 
dreds of copies, each as good as 
the original, accurate, legible, and 
permanent. 


Systemats can simplify and im- 








prove paper work routines in all 
departments ... open ways to 
consolidate many forms into one, 
saving time and motion. 

Let a Multigraph man show you 
how other firms are using Syste- 
mats in scores of unusual ways... 
applications which can be adapted 
profitably to your own procedures. 
Phone our local office or write 
Research and Methods Department 
of Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 
poration, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 





A NEW BOOK 
”" Pennies and Seconds” 
shows how Systemat duplicat- 
ing can be used profitably by 
so many departments of busi- 
ness. Write us or phone local 
office for your copy. 

















Photo courtesy of Chas. Pfizer Co. 


THIS STEEL HELPS KEEP 
THE “MIRACLE DRUG” STERILE 


PENICILLIN, the most potent weapon 
against bacteria ever found, must be 
kept absolutely sterile during its man- 
ufacture. If only a single harmful 
germ gets into a 15,000-gallon tank, 
the entire contents will be destroyed. 


So it was natural that a major pro- 
ducer of penicillin would select 
Armco Stainless Steel for his han- 
dling equipment. Pictured above is 
the last and most critical step in the 
penicillin process—stoppering the 
vials on a highly polished stainless 
turntable. 


This bright, strong, rustless metal 
can be kept clean and sterile with 
little effort. Its use throughout the 
plant also forestalls repairs and re- 
placements that might slow down 
production and risk precious lives 
on America’s far-flung battlefronts. 

Armco Stainless equipment is also 
helping to speed production in the 
food, textile and paper industries. 
After the war it will return in those 
lustrous, practical retail products so 


HELP FINISH THE FIGHT — WITH WAR BONDS 


s 


eagerly sought by people everywhere. 


SPECIALISTS IN SHEET STEEL 


The specialized knowledge that 


Armco men bring to sheet steel 
problems goes back more than 40 
years. This experience may help save 
you time and money in the develop- 
ment of your own post-war products. 


We shall be glad to give you spe- 
cific information on the applications 
of Armco Stainless Steels and other 
special purpose sheet steels. And our 
studies of markets and distribution 
channels may be of assistance to your 
sales organization. Why not consult 
with us about your requirements? 
The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, 341 Curtis Street, Middle- 
town, Ohio. 





Special | 

purpose 
sheet 
steels 

‘for TOMORROW’S PRODUCTS 

















able conveyors, duckboards and portable 
platforms, portable boats, cathodic pro. 
tection, sand castings, dollies, wheelbar. 
rows, camping equipment, bicycles, grid. 
dles and sizzling steak platters, air express 
shipping containers, film handling con. 
tainers, lawn chairs, baggage trucks, port. 
able dishwashers, ladders, awning frames, 
pruning shears, baby carriages, tennis 
rackets, tool handles, inside hardware, 
portable light mangles, clothes driers, 
toys, lawn mowers and hand trucks. 

Processing facilities. Plants and ma. 
chinery for processing the light metals 
have increased broadly during the war, 
There has been a considerable private ex- 
pansion in facilities adapted to obviously 
profitable postwar products. The Govern- 
ment, in addition, has invested $385,000, 
000 in light metal fabricating facilities, 
mostly in connection with aluminum. 

Most of this plant and equipment is 
considered suitable for peacetime uses. In 
general, private firms now operating these 
facilities for the Government hold an op- 
tion for their purchase after the war. 

Taking into account the availability of 
fabricating facilities, and possible postwar 
uses, the industry has been trying to strike 
some totals for possible consumption of 
light metals. 

Consumption totals. One estimate is 
that five years after the war, if full em- 
ployment and a high-level economy are 
maintained, there will be an annual de- 
mand for 1,500,000,000 pounds of alumi- 
num. Dr. Dow thinks that, on the same 
basis, magnesium consumption will be 63, 
000,000 pounds. In some quarters, these 
estimates are considered overoptimistic. 
But, by comparison with the figures as 
they stand, the country now is equipped 
to produce some 2,395,000,000 or more 
pounds of aluminum and over 500,000,000 
pounds of magnesium. So, obviously, a 
large percentage of the war-built plants 
are headed for disuse. 

There are many ideas as to what should 
be done with this excess capacity. Within 
the industry, the feeling generally is that 
there should be no hard-and-fast disposi- 


tion of the aluminum plants—especially) 


no scrapping—until the light metals have 
had an opportunity to prove themselves 
under actual postwar conditions. 

Employment possibilities. In all this, 
there is no suggestion that light metals 
offer big employment possibilities. Alumi- 
num production employs only a relatively 
small number. Light metal’ fabrication in 
wartime gives jobs to only about 2,000,000. 
Use of the metals as substitutes, moreover, 
tends to result in the displacement o 
workers fabricating other materials. 

To sum up. Aluminum was big business 
before the war. It is to be even bigger 
business when the war is ended. Mag- 
nesium, too, will be better off than in pre 
war days. But all indications are that 
any approach to an “age of light metals” 
will be slow. 
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Real sleeping luxury...thanks to Rayon’s long nap 


THE MARK of a luxurious blanket . . . a blanket that’s soft as a lullaby, light as a cloud . . . is a deep, full nap. The 
depth and fullness of the nap is affected by the length of the fibers used. ++ Rayon staple fibers, being man-made, 
can be precision-produced to the lengths best suited for the nap of fine blankets. Rayon also makes possible a soft, 
beautiful luster ...an unusual clarity of color. + The real significance of this application for rayon is that it brings 
blankets of great luxury within reach of the budget-conscious consumer. ¥ We cite this as another typical example 
of how rayon is contributing to the better life for al] America. Another example, too, of what is being accomplished 


through the program of continuous research carried on by the American Viscose Corporation. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


| cA better way to 

| 

| 
Producer of CRown* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers ! 

! 

l 


buy Rayon Fabrics 


. This identification is 
P awarded only to fabrics 
containing CROWN 
rayon, after they have 
passed the CROWN 
a ~—s Tests for serviceability. 





Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa.; 
Nitro, W. Va.; Front Royal, Va. 
‘Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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The Family with Zzerywxeve to go : 
p. 
, ale he 
F gpa gtandmother’s first reactions to the auto- _ brief afternoon to reach the playgrounds of mountain or n 
mobile was this one: What would we do with it? sea, overnight to the enthralling drama of another - 
We've no place to go/ hemisphere . . . and a score of new markets brought 
But the automobile unlocked a thousand doors to the almost to father’s office door. 
world outside for millions of people in all walks of life. Busy at wart today, the Airlines of the United States 
Now comes the airplane and repeats the process, 'in-  €Xpect to be equally busy in peace . . . serving a nation 
creasing many times over the number of “places to go.” Whose market places and whose playgrounds are now, 
What's more, its tremendous speed creates the time for _ literally, everywhere! 
travel, whether for business or pleasure. Its indifference 
to the winding paths of earthbound traffic, its ability to When ou travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel 
fly direct to its objective—brings within the reach of pag. en pom hacigusah drag opr’ a anette see eene 
cnn thet: tatiant whe . ry dispatching shipments as soon as they're ready. Air Transport 
wes paaces of the continent and of the Assn., 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. Ww: 
Today, the family has everywhere to go! Air transpor- : 5 : 
tation hands over the keys. ..a couple of hours to the This advertisement is sponsored by the nation’s airlines 
city, which the family never had time to visit before,a and leading manufacturers in the aviation industry , 
THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES VOLUM 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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There is this point that employers can keep in mind..... 

Labor shortage in its present acute phase is to be short lived; is to end 
very soon after the German war ends. It's a matter of 4 or 5 months at most. 

War contract. cancellations, Army discharges will result in release of at 
least 2,500,000 men and women within 6 months after the one war end. 

As many as 6,000,000, or even more, will be demobilized from war industry 
and military service within one year of German war end with Japanese war still 
going on. One official estimate is that 7,000,000 will be released in that time, 

All of this means that the real squeeze is unlikely to last long. 








Under the labor draft as it is likely to emerge from Congress..... 

Employers not classed as essential will face an added squeeze for a time. 

4-F's will be under pressure to get into work classed as essential. This 
may cause some trouble for employers in the nonessential category. 

Women workers and workers over age 44 will take on added importance for em= 
ployers in nonessential activities. Government rules cannot be used to force 
these workers out of nonessential into essential lines of work. 

Farm workers will be protected even more in their draft immunity. 

Workers in war plants will be under some restraint not to rush from their 
jobs when German war ends; will be under a rather mild freeze except as the 
shrinkage in war orders permits release of workers on an orderly basis. 

The law that Congress is in final stages of enacting isn't really a labor 
draft. It simply adds a few teeth, not many, to existing rules. It brings the 
big 4-F group under some pressure to do essential work. It permits a mild sort 
of freeze of workers in critical war industries. 














A main objective now is to get an orderly shift from a two-war to a one-=- 
war basis when German war ends, when cutbacks have to be ordered, as they will be. 

There will be a brief period right after German war énd when things will 
be much confused, when order cancellations will go out in big volume, when many 
plants wil cut back or shut down dué to cancellations. 

Except for that period of a week or two, however, WPB is to keep a firm 
hold on the situation; is to screen Army-Navy cutback orders, is to give advance 
notice of at least 7 days to contractors, subcontractors, unions; is to decide 
which plant makes what, and which plant can shift to civilian production. 

At least, that is the announced plan. Time will show how well it works. 

The intent is to cushion the jolt, to go through the transition in orderly 
fashion. That should be possible in the light of actual cutback plans, 











The magnitude of the cutback problem can be shown as follows..... i 
Two wars are involving about $60,000,000,000 of outlay for munitions. 
One war, against Japan, will involve an outlay of about $36,500,000,000. 
But: The drop from one level to the other will require about 6 months. It 

will be a gradual rather than a precipitate drop. 
Within about 6 months after German war ends, with one war going on..... 
Aircraft output, measured in terms of constant dollars, will be down about 

23 per cent, with most of the drop in the second quarter of the period. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Ship construction is likely to drop about 57 per cent. Combat ships will 
be cut less sharply than cargo ships, with most cuts in the second 3 months. 

Guns and fire-control output is to drop about 356 per cent. 

Ammunition will decline about 20 per cent in the 6-month period. 

Combat and motor vehicle output is to decline about 40 per cent over the pe- 
riod. Trucks will be off about as much as armored vehicles. 

Communications and electronic equipment also is to decline about 40 per 
cent within six months after German war ends. 

"Other" equipment and supplies will be off about the same amount. 

All down the line the prospect is that cuts immediately. after German war 
ends will be substantial but not sensational. The first three months will see 
moderate declines in output; the second three months, much sharper declines. 

And: Within six months after Japanese war ends, expenditures for munitions 
and equipment for the armed forces will be down 85 per cent from present levels. 














What all of this means in reconversion terms, briefly, is this; 

First 3 months after German war will see a sizable increase in civilian 
durable goods output involving items of a small, simple type--pots and pans, 
some types of hardware--plus much increase in civilian nondurables. 

Second 3 months will find heavier types of civilian durables reappearing. 
Automobiles will begin to appear in appreciable amounts. So will many types of 
electrical equipment. Reconversion will be in full swing in that period. 

Renewed private construction probably will not be possible on any large 
scale until the second three months after end of the war in Europe. 











In the field of taxation and money..... 

Marriner Eccles's plan for a special tax on capital gains realized from sale 
of property acquired after a fixed date stands next to no,chance of acceptance. 
Treasury and Congress both are cool to that idea. But: Treasury is not 
cool to the idea that Congress should increase the period required before a gain 

becomes a long-term gain entitled to lower rate of tax than a short-term gain. 
That period now is six months. It had been 18 months. Treasury would go along 
with a return to the 18-month period, but Congress appears not to be interested. 

A proposal that each taxpayer be required to give a statement of assets 
and liabilities when making his income tax return is not favored by Treasury or 
by Congress. It will not get far. 

Bills calling for a gold price increase from $35 — $56 an ounce have an 
interest but they command no support at this time. Gold price will remain at $35. 

Currency stabilization, on the Bretton Woods pattern, stands a good chance 
of approval by Congress but not before long debate, maybe some changes. 











William Davis, as Economic Stabilizer, will go along with wage increases 
after the German war; will approve wage grants based upon the theory that hourly 
rates of pay need to be higher to offset overtime losses, to sustain incomes. 

Fred Vinson, moving from the job of Economic Stabilizer to that of Loan Ad- 
ministrator, will offer few if any new policies in the early stages. Vinson 
later may be more ready to go along with the White House on some uses of lend- 
ing power than was Jesse Jones. : 








First allotment of surplus transport planes is just the first, a sample. 

U.S. users, principally air lines, get 97, foreign users 58. 

It is expected that 15,000 transports will be on hand when war ends. Army- 
Navy will keep many; foreign users might get 2,000; domestic users many more. 
In prewar, the world supply of transports was not much above 600. 

This country is in an enviable position in postwar aviation. It possesses 
avast fleet of air transports available both for its own air lines and for 
the lines of foreign nations that will be seeking equipment. 
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PIPE TYPES 
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Cay 


THE PUFF SNATCHER. Considers a 
moment utterly wasted if he can’t 
snatch a puff on his pipe. Carries 
one everywhere, just in case. 








Briggs. Says it’s because Briggs 
is aged in oaken casks for YEARS. 
Extra-aging adds extra flavor, im- 
parts mellowness he can’t resist. 
Yow’ll go for Briggs too...Try it! 


Blames his passion for pipes on 
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PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD CO. 
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@ PAGE, first to offer chain link fence of aluminum wire, now 
announces availability of this superior, long-lasting fence of 
heavy gauge wire to those who are entitled to proper prior- 
ities. Complete information, cost estimates on either alumi- 
num or galvanized steel chain link fence, and priority assist- 
ance, can be had from the Page Fence Association member 
nearest you. If you do not know the name and address of 
this fence engineering and erecting firm, write or wire to 
the PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION district office in Atlanta, 
Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, Pittsburgh, New York or San 
Francisco and your inquiry will receive immediate atten- 
tion. PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pa. 
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PRODUCT OF PAGE STECL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE « BRIDGEPORT 
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Fred M. Vinson, as Federal Loan Ad. 
ministrator, becomes head of the world’s 
biggest bank, an organization with $14, 
000,000,000 to lend and one that own; 

7,000,000,000 worth of America’s war. 
built industries. In this post, Mr. Vinson 
will wield tremendous powers, the powers 
once held by Jesse H. Jones. He takes 
the job just after Congress denied it to 
Henry A. Wallace, because it disliked Mr, 
Wallace’s liberal views on the lending 
power in the postwar era. These circum. 
stances raise many questions as to Mr, 
Vinson’s_ personality and background 
and as to how the lending agencies will 
be run under his direction. 

In wartime. For the present the agen. 
cies are expected to run along very much 


JUDGE. THATS A \ (JESS. COMPARED wrt 
THE ONE [VE JUST LEFT, 
PRETTY HOT SEAT }; TN ONE | in ; at 

















—Berryman in Washington Star 


as they did under Mr. Jones. The key ad- 
ministrative jobs are held by men who 
were picked and in some cases trained by 
Mr. Jones. Some worked with him for 
years: and are imbued with the Jones way 
of doing things. In the course of things, 
they will still make many decisions. Mr. 
Vinson is expected to keep most of them 
on. He could not fire members of the board 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corp., any- 
way, because they were appointed for fixed 
terms. And the board controls the activi- 
ties of RFC’s powerful subsidiaries. 
Most of the extreme lending powers held 
by Mr. Jones—any amount, to anyone, at 
any rate of interest, was his way of describ- 
ing it—were war lending powers. After 
more than three years of war, nearly all 
war loans have been made. The nation’s 
war plants have been built and equipped. 
There is little more for Mr. Vinson to do in 
this connection. But, when the war ends, 
his job assumes a new importance. 
Postwar period. Then, the question oi 
federal Jending and spending to promote 
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CHARTING 
THE COURSE OF 





Get this FREE book 
It anticipates your 
questions and answers 
them fully . . . shows 
how the Davidson 
Dual Duplicator can improve the quality of 
your advertising literature, stationery, etec- 
and cut your costs. Samples of its work are 
included. Write today—no obligation. 





* * * 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
--- AND KEEP THEM 











B= OF THE ATTACK . .. far back . . . are days and weeks of planning... 
of details carefully worked out . . . so every unit, every ship, every man 
shall know the time and place for every move. To do this requires endless paper 
work . . . reports, maps, charts, reconnaissance pictures . . . not just single 
copies, but hundreds of them. And they must be clean, sharp reproductions 
without a single detail missing. 

On battleships, carriers, cruisers, repair ships and hospital ships and at far- 
flung Naval bases, this important work is produced on Davidson Dual Dupli- 
cators . . . chosen because of their exceptionally fine work, high production 
speed, and rugged dependability even under the most trying conditions. 

For the peacetime needs of business and industry, the Davidson offers a 
practical, low cost method of producing stationery, price lists, office forms, con- 
fidential reports, advertising literature, and hundreds of other items. Unlike 
any other duplicator, the Davidson will reproduce from offset plates (paper or 
metal), type, electrotypes, and rubber plates. Thus you are free to select the 
method best suited to the job, and only a Davidson can give you all this in 
one machine. 

DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 1036-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
Offices in principal cities of the U. S., Canada, Mexico 


PRODUCE IT # ON A 
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DUAL DUPLICATOR 
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Coat a section of any piece of raw metal 
with a protective film of Cities Service 
Anti-Corrode. Place it anywhere out-of- 
doors and leave exposed to the elements: 


SEE THE 
RESULTS 





Rain, snow, changing temperature, dust 
and grime have eaten into and oxidized 
the unprotected metal. But note surface 
under Cities Service Anti-Corrodes film— 
bright and unharmed in its original state: 


CiT1zs SERVICE ANTI-CORRODE is a 
safe rust and corrosion preventive that, 
brings amazing results. It is a reliable safe- 
guard against corrosion of metals in any 
form or state of finish—whether in storage 
or in transit. Anti-Corrode forms a tena- 
cious, durable film that is impervious to 
moisture. And since it contains lubrica- 
tion material, it need not be removed in 
drawing operations. Made in several 
grades to meet specific requirements. 





Take advantage of this 
FREE ANTI-COR- 
RODE demonstration | 
offer. ( Available only in | 
Cities Service marketing 

territory East of the | 
Rockies.) 










Room 247 
Sixty Wall Tower, New York 5, New York 


Gentlemen: I would like to test Anti-Corrode 
on my own equipment FREE OF CHARGE. | 
Please send me the details. 


SE a ee 
ER a eee oe oe 
Ans seat eae cette esse p tines: s 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 


CHICAGO 











employment and for purposes of social re- 
form is to become one of the nation’s 
hottest issues. Mr, Vinson is hardly to be 
expected to take the lead in such a pro- 
gram, as Mr. Wallace would have been. 
Nevertheless, prospects are that he will 
be more or less amenable to White House 
ideas. Mr. Jones did many things that 
the President wanted done, but he 
also had a way of refusing White House 
requests when he thought they should 
be denied. 

This is not to suggest that Mr. Vinson 
is not a man of force and decision in his 
own right. He already has demonstrated 
that he is. 

Mr. Vinson as Economic Stabilizer. 
As Director of Economic Stabilization for 
two years, Mr. Vinson revealed not only 
an understanding of wartime economic 
problems, but also the strength to resist 
many pressures, some of them intense, 
in reaching his decisions. 

These pressures came from organized 
labor, from business groups and from 
blocs in Congress. At the risk of making 
many enemies, Mr. Vinson steadfastly 
denied numerous wage increases demand- 
ed by labor and price increases asked by 
business. 

Mr. Vinson and Congress. These ac- 
tions did make enemies, but they also 
earned him the general respect of Con- 
gress. Mr. Vinson was well known and 
well liked at the Capitol anyway. He 
spent seven terms as a member of the 
House, distinguishing himself by hard, 
painstaking work on tax bills, and as 
one who knows the ins and outs of pol- 
itics. So the Senate confirmed his nom- 
ination as Loan Administrator without a 
single protest. 

Mr. Vinson is so well liked in Congress, 
in fact, that talk of tying congressional 
strings to the operations of the lending 
agencies has diminished greatly, and 
chances that this will be done have waned. 
Meanwhile, prospects have arisen that the 
Export-Import Bank will be moved into 
Mr. Vinson’s domain. 

Mr. Vinson and business. In view of 
the strong congressional objection to Mr. 
Wallace as Loan Administrator, on the 
ground of lack of business experience, 
some surprise was expressed at the Sen- 
ate’s ready acceptance of Mr. Vinson for. 
the job. His only business connections, 
aside from a rural Kentucky law practice, 
have been directorships on two small 
banks in that State. : 

But Mr. Vinson has learned much of 
business in handling congressional tax bills, 
in six years on the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals and as Economic Stabi- 
lizer. Pleasant and approachable, he also 
is deeply studious and reads widely on 
economic subjects. Summed up, Mr. Vin- 
son is a skilled politician who also has a 
deep and knowledgeable interest in eco- 
nomic trends. Washington expects him to 


| do well in his new job. 
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| Buy War Bonds . 


Maryland’s token of 
hospitality everywhere 
. .. for pure enjoyment. 


NATIONAL PREMIUM 
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KIRSTEN 
PIPES 
EARN 

OVERSEAS 
STRIPES 
TOO! 


All genuine KIRSTENS are now 
going overseas to PX and Ship 
Service Stores near fighting 
fronts, at remote outposts, 
and at overseas base hospi- 

tals. Only the Kirsten can 

give the cool, “no-bite” 
smoking pleasure which 
has made this pipe the 
favorite of thousands. 
When overseas require- 
ments have been met, 
Kirsten pipes will 

again be available 
to folks at home. 





























Remember 
—a genuine 
Kirsten is 
worth wait: 
ing for. 


/ KIRSTEN PIPE CO. 
- Dept. 74 
a. Seattle 1, Wash, 
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DO YOU HAVE a wartime finishing problem? See 
Du Pont first. Do you have a peacetime finishing 
problem? Again—see Du Pont first. For Du Pont 
sets the pace in paints. Remember? It was Du Pont 
pacemaking that revolutionized the industrial world 
with DUCO and DULUx. These famous finishes will 
continue to be standard equipment for a wide range 
of products—autos, refrigerators, furniture, kitchen 
equipment, and the like. 

Du Pont war service is at your service. Since Pearl 
Harbor, Du Pont finish engineers (skilled experts) 



































and the Du Pont Research Laboratories have helped 
hundreds of war industries break bottlenecks, and 
step up production. Call on these Du Pont “trouble- 
shooters” whenever you need them. Or if your fin- 
ishing problem concerns the future and your product- 
to-be, theyll be glad to help you out on that one, 
too—provided it does not interfere with the war 
effort. If you’re planning your product now, then now 
is the time to start thinking about the finish! 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Finishes 
Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DU PONT 


FINISHES DIVISION 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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DATA: 
Cowl flap actuator, 1/6 horse power motor, 
thermally protected — Equipped with magnetic 
clutch and brake — Shaft output is 8” pounds 
at 1200 rpm — Straight 8 to 1 gear reduction 
is provided for opening and closing flaps, with 
double reduction and worm drive to operate 
cams limiting travel of flaps — Unit completely 
self-contained. 


AN ELECTRIC MOTOR opens and closes 
cowl flaps on the new Douglas A-26 
Invader to maintain proper engine tem- 
peratures under varying conditions of 
minus 70° FE to plus 140° FE and from 
sea level to the optimum altitude of this 
versatile attack bomber. 

The electric cowl flap actuator, one of 
the seven special motors designed for 
the A-26 by EEMCO, is a good example 
of how an electric motor, gear reduction 
and control unit can be built to fit awk- 
ward mounting conditions in limited 
space. As furnished for use in a 28 volt 
system, this motor actuator complete 
weighs only 434 pounds. The nearest 
competing weight in a motor unit of 
this type is seven pounds. Similar design 
problems confronted EEMCO in build- 
ing the wing flap and oil cooler door 
drives, the gun mount trigger motors 
and the cabin heater blower motors for 
the Invader. 

New developments in electric motor 
manufacture indicate greater application 
possibilities than ever before in future 
peace time products. If you have tough 
work problems involving electric mo- 
tors, gearing and control, let EEMCO 
help you solve them—now for war work, 
later on for peace time service. 


Names are being put on 
the reserved list for 
**Custom Built Motors for 
a World of Needs,"' now 
in preparation Copies of 
this limited edition will 
be distributed only on 

written request. 












ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


AND MFG. CORP. 


4606 West Jefferson Boulevard, Los Angeles 16, Calif 














“The Veas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Our ‘Two-War’ Generals 


Sir:—In your article, “Coming Shift of 
War Leaders” (USN, Feb. 16, 1945), you 
say that only a few “Western Front gen- 
erals,” which include Generals Eisenhower 
and Patch, have any “special knowledge” 
of the “warfare waged in the Orient.” 

Maj. Gen. Joseph L. Collins, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., who is in command of the 
Seventh Corps of the First Army in Eu- 
rope, was in command at Guadalcanal of 
troops who followed the Marines. The 
Second Infantry went to follow the Ma- 
rines there—I think. 

But, you may have meant the “top gen- 
erals” leading troops in Western Europe. 
Harlingen, Tex. L. E. O. 
[Ed. Note: Our correspondent has cor- 
rectly inferred our reference as being to 
“top generals” commanding troops. in 
Western Europe.] 


* * * 


Advice for Poland 


Sir:—In your Question of the Week of 
the March 2 issue, the only Pole who an- 
swered, Jozef Sulkowski, indicated that 
he does not think the Yalta agreement 
will contribute to peace, but rather simply 
a change of totalitarian governments. 

Is this not a strange view. to take when 
the three governments of Russia, Britain 
and the U.S., at the Crimea Conference, 
promised the Polish Government a chosen 
government? Why should Russia make 
concessions when, by right of conquest, 
she might hold on to all Polish territory? 
Russian, not Polish, blood freed Poland. 

History certainly has changed since the 
days when nations conquered and held 
smaller nations without bothering to con- 
sult anyone. Then, might made right, but 
now even the most powerful nations are 
making a forthright attempt for world 
peace, submitting themselves to open de- 
bate. What does war bring any small na- 
tion, except disaster? Yet it is the small 
nation which produces the cancer every time. 

Small nations should be contributors to 
peace by resigning themselves to making 
the best of it. Certainly, in centuries past, 
no such thing as a compensating corridor 
would have been handed to Poland for 
land transferred. Poland, unless she wishes 
to fester a new war, had better determine 
to make an effort for peace. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Himpa Wiu1aMs 
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In 
Philadelphia 


The experience gained 
through continuous asso- 
ciation with Philadelphia 
business enterprises for 
141 years is at the disposal 
of business firms con- 
sidering a Philadelphia 


banking relationship. 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 


Member Federal! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de» 
clared this day, payable on April 2, 
1945, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the company at the close 
of business on March 2, 1945. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 
Treasurer 
sania oat 











170th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 








February 20, 1945 




















te ota 


ANNUAL MEETING 
’ The annual meeting of 
stockholders will be held 
on Wednesday, April 18, 
1945, at 11:00 o'clock 
A.M. (Eastern War Time) at 43 Park 
Avenue, Flemington, Hunterdon 
County, New Jersey. 

Only stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Tuesday, 
March 20, 1945, will be entitled to 
vote at said meeting, notwithstand- 
ing any subsequent transfers of stock. 

The stock transfer books will not 


valine The Borden Company 


THEODORE D. WAIBEL, Secretary 
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THAT PROMOTES EFFICIENCY IN MANY IMPORTANT FUNCTIONS 


Cinefilmi field’ presenta- 
tions to. customers and prospective customers 
help close more orders, faster. Buyers see your 
products or service in action. No point is 
missed; the complete selling story is told in 
proper sequence. Houston equipment speeds 
the complete processing of selling films, with 
duplicates in any desired quantity for field 
oflices and salesmen. 







PRODUC, 
EX Hi BITS 


Film showings at busi- 
ness exhibits, in windows 
and other displays add 
action and selling power 
to such promotion. 





With television ready to 
go at war's end, business 
concerns with Houstons 
will be all set to prepare 
films for their television 
commercials. This is an- 
other example of new 
uses being uncovered for 
Houston processing 
methods every day. 


ERPERIMENTS ano reS1® 





Engineering 
and production executives will see the value of 
films showing day-to-day progress of product 
improvements, refinements, etc. Film analyses 
of materials and processes return many times 
their small original cost. 
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Factory and office work- 


ers, sales and servicemen learn faster when they 
see their jobs done right on cinefilms. 90% of 
learning comes through the eye. Educational 
films of all sorts to increase personnel efficiency 
are quickly produced with Houston processing 
methods. 


HOUSTON’S NEW MODEL 11 PROCESSOR 
Handles complete processing of 16 mm. combination neg- 
ative, positive and reversal film. An entirely self-contained, 
precision-built unit; no additional equipment required. 


Write for descriptive literature. 


P Houston processing 
methods make the complete preparation of 
microfilm records of basic business procedures 
a convenient, economical job. A ton of essen- 
tial records can be filed in a thimble with 
space-saving microfilm. Customers’ accounts, 
engineering designs, checks, notes, drafts and 
other business data can be stored in 1% of 
space required for ordinary paper records. 








The camera won't lie, and 
Houston equipment will 
process accurately and 
clearly motion pictures of 
Operations, systems, pro- 
cedures, etc. 





It’s easy, quick and profit- 
able to produce high- 
quality films that tell the 
story and service of your 
company when there’s a 
Houston on the job. 





GENERAL 





Meetings, sports, dinners, 





all company functions 
and activities can be film- 
ed and quickly processed 
on Houston equipment. 








THE HOUSTON CORPORATION 


* 11801 W. OLYMPIC BLVD., LOS ANGELES 25, CALIFORNIA 
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Army Misgivings on Italian Campaign...U.S. Aid 
To Chinese Navy ... Lend-Lease Under Mr. Vinson? 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg, as a U.S. 
delegate to the San Francisco meet- 
ing to form a new world league, will 
strive for changes in the plan as now 
drawn, to place more power in the 
hands of a world court to settle issues 
that arise between nations, instead of 
putting almost all emphasis upon use 
of military force to get settlement. 


xk * 


When the real history of the Yalta 
meeting between Roosevelt-Churchill- 
Stalin is written, Mr. Churchill will 
have to write it as he is the only one 
of the three who kept notes of the 
talks that settled the fate of nations. 


xk 


-Josef Stalin now has France’s General 
de Gaulle guessing, inasmuch as it 
was Stalin who insisted upon condi- 
tions that France should meet as a na- 
tion sponsoring the meeting to create 
a new league. Marshal Stalin earlier 
had scotched the idea that General 
de Gaulle should be present at the 
Yalta Conference. The Russian leader 


apparently does not want General de 


Gaulle to think that his alliance with 
Russia entitles him to support from 
Stalin on all of the points he makes. 


xk * 


It is entirely possible that Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur will get the job, as his 
next assignment, of taking back the 
rubber and oil that now are rather 
near at hand in Borneo and Java. In 
U.S. hands these resources would be 
immensely helpful, and the Japanese 
who hold them are not very numerous 
and are cut off from their homeland. 


xk *& 


Henry Wallace, new Secretary of 
Commerce, is. in line to inherit the 
statistical functions and the export- 
import licensing functions of the For- 
eign Economic Administration, but the 
Export-Import Bank and Lend-Lease 
may go to the new Loan Administra- 
tor, Fred Vinson. FEA seems on the 
way out as an independent agency. 
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Lauchlin Currie, administrative as- 
sistant to the President, who went to 
Switzerland at State Department re- 
quest, is being credited with doing a 
good job in inducing the Swiss to re- 
duce aid to Germany and take steps 
helpful to the Allies. 


x *& «* 


The U.S. is prepared to set China up 
in business with a merchant marine and 
a navy all of its own after the war. 
The 1,000 Chinese youths who are to 
be trained by the U.S. Navy to oper- 
ate naval vessels will be the first officer 
material for China’s starting navy. 


xk *& 


Fred Vinson’s RFC is in a position to 
cut the ground out from under Maury 
Maverick’s Smaller War Plants Corp. 
with RFC’s expanded plan for under- 
writing local credit pools to provide 
capital for local business enterprises. 
Mr. Vinson is expected to take up this 
RFC plan that Jesse Jones developed 
just before leaving office as Loan Ad- 
ministrator. 


x k * 


Ganson Purcell, head of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, is organ- 
izing a group of experts to go to 
Europe to try to trace the ownership 
of securities that will determine con- 
trol of Europe’s industry in postwar. 
Under German dominance of Europe, 
voting control of many non-German 
industries shifted to German hands. 


xk & 


Mr. Roosevelt is strongly opposed to 
the idea of one “chosen instrument” 
—a single company—to operate U.S. 
air lines outside of this country after 
the war. He favors a policy of compe- 
tition in developing U.S. air-line op- 
erations abroad as well as at home, 
as opposed to a controlled monopoly. 


xk kk 


Soundings made at Mexico City sug- 
gest that after this war the nations 


_of Latin America, for the most part, 


will come to the United States for 
their arms purchases and to get tech- 
nical advice on military and military 
aviation matters. Before the war the 
tendency was to turn to -Germany, 
but this is to be reversed, with im- 
portant long-range effects. 


x kk 


The U.S. State Department failed to 
ask clearance under the convention 
ban for its San Francisco gathering of 
delegations from all over the world. 
This will be the biggest convention of 
the year and it was called without any 
reference to convention ban officials 
for prior approval. 


x *& & 


Mr. Roosevelt, acting for U.S., al- 
ways has favored a very loosely knit 
world organization without any par- 
ticular strength except as exercised 
through a military alliance of the big- 
gest powers. His advisers have insisted 
all along that military power, not po- 
litical machinery or moral force, is the 
one power that can assure stability in 
the world. 


xk *& 


A long-standing U.S. Army view that 
the whole Mediterranean campaign 
of this war, and particularly the lon§ 
and costly Italian part of it, was a 
very bad mistake now is beginning to 
crop out into the open. U.S. has taken 
about 100,000 casualties and has di- 
verted large numbers of men and im- 
mense amounts of materials to a wat 
theater that always will be far from 
the heart of Germany, which must be 
reached to win the war. 


x kk 


In order to make the armament pro- 
gram look as big as possible to the 
country, the military planners padded 
out the 1945 armament program by 
tossing in at the last minute $2,000, 
000,000 worth of expenditure for mu- 
nitions that wasn’t even allocated 
among types of munitions. There is an 
element of propaganda in estimates of 
military requiréments. 
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America’s Largest Selling Whiskey 
--- Thanks to its Bright Morning Taste! 


MERICA’s first choice .. . the whis- 
key of first quality... SCHENLEY 
Reserve. Every mellow drop is pre- 


war whiskey blended with choice 





They also serve, who 
BUY and HOLD WAR BONDS! 


American grain neutral spirits. Help 

yourself... soon... to the “Sunny 

Morning Taste” of America’s largest 
(o) 5 


selling whiskey, SCHENLEY Reserve. 


SCHENLEY 


BLENDED WHISKEY 86 PROOF. THE STRAIGHT WHISKIES IN THIS PRODUCT ARE 6 YEARS OR MORE 
OLD; 40% STRAIGHT WHISKEY, 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., N. Y.C. 


A Product of SCHENLEY Distillers Corporation...THE HOUSE OF AGED WHISKIES 







‘SCHENLEY 


RESERVE 


‘| 





REPOF 





wh ats: Yes, and BETTER TASTE! Chesterfield’s 


RIGHT COMBINATION ...WORLD’S BEST TOBACCOS 
gives you REAL MILDNESS, COOLER SMOKING and NEWS 
a far BETTER TASTE . . . the three things that 
make smoking pleasure complete. They Satisfy 


eee 


RIGHT COMBINATION WORLD’S BEST TOBACCOS 


Copyright 1945, Liccert & Myers Tosacco Co. 





